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greatly to the influence of this body if popular enthu- 
siasm can be excited, if the people everywhere can be 
led to take an active interest in the ends for which the 
conference is called. ‘To be successful, the movement 
must be wide-spread and of a kind to enlist the best sen- 
timent and feeling of the nations. No one person and 
no one group of men and women should be allowed to 
put their personal impress upon the demand of arbitration 
and the movement for peace. Mr. Stead may do great 
good, as one advocate among many; but, if he were ac- 
cepted as the leader, there would be danger of a popular 
reaction against it on the ground that this was only one 
of his numerous eccentricities. 


st 


THE eloquent expositors and defenders of psycho- 
therapeutics, or mental healing, who claim that they 
are exactly reproducing the method of Jesus in the 
healing of diseases, omit to mention some of the diffi- 
cult cases. Dr. Worcester says that diseases which are 
not curable by effect produced upon the mind are re- 
ferred to physicians. But we do not read that Jesus 
sent his patients to the physicians, but rather that he 
healed those who had suffered much at the hands of 
many physicians and could be healed by no one. Ac- 
cording to Mark, he made no distinction between epilepsy 
and leprosy. One he healed as readily and as easily 
as the other. But certainly the healers at the Church 
of the Advent in Boston would not undertake to give 
a clean bill of health to one who was suffering from 
leprosy. No one of them would put forth his hand 
and touch him and say: ‘“‘I will; be thou clean.’ 
is undoubtedly good in this movement, and there are 
points of contact between it and the influence attributed 
to Jesus. But they are not wholly alike, and the stories 


of healing in the New Testament cannot all be brought- 


within the limits of any modern formula of psycho- 
therapeutics. 
Pd 


Wittiam H. BAaLpwin, president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union of Boston, has been re-elected in the 
thirty-ninth year of his service of the Union. Although 
he is not an ordained minister, he has occupied many 
pulpits East and West, and, in the days when he was 
physically more active than now, his face was familiar 
to Unitarians in many conferences and other gatherings 
in various parts of the country. The work of the Union 
‘during these many years has been a shining illustration 
of the advantage of a liberal principle of union in an 
institution welcoming young men and giving them home 
and occupation in a great city. Thousands of young 
men have been helped, cheered, and strengthened by 
the agencies of this institution. It has given them the 
means of culture, many social pleasures, and much help- 
ful advice, and practical aid in the choice of business 
and the opening of some worthy career. Men who are 
now getting old look back to the start given them by 
the Christian Union as chief among the things for which 
now they give thanks. 
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THE Jews in some parts of the country are asking to 
have ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’? removed from the 
course of study in public schools, because the character 
of Shylock tends to excite prejudice against the Jews. 
If this were the case to any considerable extent, we should 
agree with the Jews in protesting, but long experience in 
reading and hearing the play has not excited in the 
mind of the writer any prejudice against the Jews. 
We can imagine that the play produced before peasants 
in Russia might excite them to wreak the wrath they 
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already cherish against the Jews; but the story has often 
made cultivated Gentiles sympathetic, and the question 
is often raised whether Shakespeare did not intend the 
character as a protest against the cruelty of Christianity 
in the case of the Jews. Certainly the story of Jacoh ; 
and Esau is much more prejudicial to the reputation 

both of the patriarch and of the Jews who regarded 
sharp practice with admiration than the story of Shylock 
as told by Shakespeare. 4 ; 


ENGLISH papers hold up to scorn American judicial 
processes as they have been illustrated in the Thaw trial, 
In England a man named Rayner murdered Mr. Whiteley. 
‘The murderer’s mother was a single woman, and he claimed 
that Mr. Whiteley was his father. ‘There were many 
scandalous circumstances which made the case resémble 
the American horror. ‘The same pleas were made in 
both cases, and the trials might have been of a similar 
character, had it not been for the fundamental difference 
between English and American methods. While our 
trial was a long drawn-out nightmare, the English trial 
began one morning, and before night the same day the 
murderer had been tried and convicted. The London ; 
Times says, ‘‘We may be thankful that so far we have 
small experience of trials which are almost as mischievous 
to society as the crimes which are investigated.’ Other 
papers make sport of the melodramatic pleas of the 
attorneys, and say that such ‘‘flapdoodle’”’ would not. 
for a moment be tolerated in any British court of law; 
that even. the. prisoner at the bar would resent stich 
efforts to defend or convict him. ' 
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I there is fear in the minds of the people in regard to 
the conduct .of. the railroads, it is caused mainly by one 
thing only; that is, fear that the rascality which has been — 
uncovered is only the symptom of a deep-seated disease. | 
Make it plain to the people that the rascals are few and | 
the system is sound, and confidence will quickly revive. — 
Let the people understand that henceforth the railroads + 
are‘to be built and managed for the good of the country, | 
and that they who build and manage them are to have 4 
fair returns for honest work, no more and no less exactly, | 
and the people will hasten to invest their savings in the + 
stocks and: bonds of all solvent railroad companies. The 4 
investigation now begun will not stop, no matter who 4 
holds his hands or who attempts to withstand and pre- - 
vent investigation. 


ie 


The Hidden Life.. 


We have often asked the question because we have : 
not found the answer for ourselves, and because we wish | 
to set other people thinking, Why is it, that men whose * 
lives are sordid, whose aims are low, whose deeds are + 
selfish, surprise the world with acts of generosity and | 
with long thoughts toward the future in which they} 
set their money to work for the happiness of others? | 
The easy answer; oft-repeated, is that their good deeds | 
are- only part of their. general depravity. Having 
scrambled- for wealth; they now eagerly seek for social | 
recognition, and are willing to spend their money in order 
to win the praise of men. But the answer is too easy, | 
and it makes human nature a thing too contemptible; 
for man is never totally depraved. He is never bad in} 
the-use of-all his faculties. Oe 

Gradually to the mind of the writer the answer i 
coming as an affirmation of that favorite passage, ‘‘ 
is a soul of goodness in things evil; would men obsérving 
distil it out.” One bit of circumstantial evidence comes 
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-benefactions flowing in this direction. 


men and women that it begins to force the conviction 
that even in sordid minds engaged in selfish pursuits 
there is often a sanctuary to which-the soul retreats 
and dreams of better things, of a larger life, of a nobler 
inheritance than can be wrought out by the heaping up 


of gold. The suggestion comes in the fortunes of those 


who live without social recognition, without seeking the 
praise of man, and, dying, surprise the public, not only 
with the bulk of their fortunes, but the noble uses to 
which they devote them. When the will of a man comes 
to probate and shows that he, unknown, or even de- 


-spised by his fellows, and regarded by no one as a person 


of discernment, and high ideals, shows that for many 
years he has been thinking along the lines of human 
progress and planning to advance it, we must admit that 
there was inside of that tenement of clay some spark 
of spiritual nobility. 

Men and women often show this late blossoming of 
the ideal in their care for their children. Gamblers and 
blacklegs educate their boys and girls, and, so far as 
possible, hide from them the disgraceful aspects of their 
parents’ lives. It is one of the beautiful wonders of 


-human nature that children are known to ascribe to 


their dissolute or dishonest parents virtues for which 
the world gave them no eredit. But men and women 
who have not lived evil lives, who have simply been 
neglectful of better things, attaining to wealth, often 


_ -plan for their children that which was never possible for 


themselves, and then, if their children die before they 
do, pass on the benefits to the sons and daughters of the 


- people. 


In this way universities are planned and provided for, 
and out of this sentiment come innumerable scholarships, 
fellowships, and foundations for the children of the poor. 
Universities sometimes try to prevent the stream of 
They fear that 
the poor students will. be demoralized by the help given 
without restriction by those who have founded scholar- 
ships. But, in spite of every prohibition, the stream 
flows on increasingly. Rich and ignorant men who 
were once poor and ignorant say, ‘“‘My children, or, if 


‘not my children, the sons of the people, shall have a 


better chance than I had.’’ A man who lived an evil 
life, making his money out of property devoted to brothels 
and grog-shops, left millions of dollars to charity. To 
such a man Theodore Parker once in despair, wishing 


to raise money and finding few to help, turned with a 


request for a contribution. This man drew his check 
for $300, whereupon Parker, with his usual frankness, 
said: ‘‘What does this mean? ‘The ministers refuse to 
help me, and you, who with your right hand are doing 
more mischief than any man in the city, with your 
left hand do this good thing.” 

The wonder of it is that many a man who finally plans 
these great things made his money by indirection, made 
it often by the use of faculties which were highly trained 
and effective, while other faculties which ought to have 
controlled and disciplined them were lying dormant and 
unused. Elsewhere in his mind and heart this money- 
maker was cherishing ends of action and ideals of service 


_ with which his money-making powers had no communion. 


Such men resemble the Faraday of Tyndall’s story. In 
religion he was a Sandemanian, orthodox to a degree. In 
science he was a generous free thinker. Tyndall asked 
him how he could reconcile his religion and his science. 
His reported answer was, ‘‘When I go into my oratory, 
I shut the door of my laboratory: when I go into my 
laboratory, I shut the door of my oratory.” The place 
where he prayed and the place where he worked were 
entered by different doors, and did not connect with 
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each other. ‘This is part of the explanation of the 
course of the greedy money-maker who is also a lover 
of his kind. 


Heavenly Material. 


Who has not heard of Burbank, the man who has 
some thousands of acres in California, where he does noth- 
ing else but cross-breed flowers and fruit-bearing plants? 
He is the creator of scores of most valuable plums, apples, 
and other fruits. They call him the Wizard, but he is 
only a co-operator with God. It is not a miracle that 
he is working, he is only discovering something more of 
the meaning that lies in nature. God is life: the law 
of life is evolution. Suppose we had been put into a 
finished-up world where nothing new could be accom- 
plished, not an improvement made. What would we 
do in a heaven of that sort, dawdling and homesick ? 
Mr. Burbank is what the right use of this world makes 
of a man. God does not work the miracles: he simply 
sets us at it. 

There is heaven material all about us, waiting for a 
converted brain and a sanctified hand as well as soul to 
make use of it. It is a shame that one shall not see or 
hear, or even smell, one tithe of that which is given so 
freely to us. It is a religious duty, as well as a scientific, 
to find out those things which are sometimes called the 
‘‘secrets of nature.’’ They are not secrets; that is, they 
are not intentionally hid away from us by the Creator. 
They only await the keen eye and the hearing ear and 


the educated hand. ‘There are thousands who do not 


know one from another of the sweet singers whom God 
appointed to tell us of his life. It is this revelation of 
nature which constitutes the growing Bible, the sacred 
voice of divine love. When this book is finally written, 
it will constitute something so sacred that it will appeal 
to every human heart. 

Those who take up the fad of nature study are on the 
right road, if they will only go far enough. A true study 
of nature recognizes the fact that there is one God in all 
and through all, and the life of all. It is this conception 
of a spiritual and living universe, and of a unifying pur- 
pose, corelating all things, that must be the inspiration 
of a country life ahead of us. It is said that in religion 
all roads lead to Rome. In the country all roads lead 
to the beautiful and the good and the true; that is, to 
God. While on the one hand we do not care to talk 
about things as mere things, on the other hand we cannot 
talk about God as a mere spiritual and unplaced entity, 
apart from nature. Materialism is bad enough, but 
deism is worse. It is a dangerous position when we 
imagine that we have possession of a divine being above 
nature and apart from nature, and that with him we 
are holding intercourse only by prayer. On the other 
hand the scientist is likely to speak of nature as some- 
thing apart from God, a soulless something, operated by 
law, but without a law-giver, a mind, a will, and a pur- 
pose. We havea great deal of this soulless nature study : 
classified gatherings of facts, recounting wonderful and 
beautiful truths, which occur in every department of 
natural life, while there is no assertion or conception of 
a unifying purpose in all these facts and occurrences. 
God may well be defined as the Oneness of the uni- 
verse. 

We have no warrant either in revelation or nature for 
talking about a God apart from the birds, the bees, the 
flowers, the trees, and the insects, nor have we any war- 
rant for talking about fields and brooks and birds and 
flowers apart from the divine mind and will. We cannot 
worship an etherialized ghost, who exists somewhere 
apart from all that we know as life, except to watch it 
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and prepare for a future judgment. Neither can we be 
spiritually satisfied with meadows and forests and gardens 
that have not in them the sweet reasonableness and infi- 
nite love of fatherhood. We need a God of the grass and 
the stones, and we need him not only as a creator of 
these things, but as the living, vivifying, and every-day 
operating principle. The true religion of the country is 
a part of the sunlight and the starlight. It laughs with 
the plough and it rings with the scythe. It climbs over 
porehes with the morning-glories, and it is in the dew 
on the asparagus. Original Christianity was the religion 
of the country. It talked of the lilies, and it spoke of 
gardens and of brooks, while its pathos was associated 
with walks through the wheat fields and among the vine- 
yards. 

So it comes about that those who are moving country- 
ward—and we are glad that the number is increasing—are 
not necessarily going away from the great human struggle 
with evil. They are still in God’s house, and must be 
coworkers in the struggle for survival of the fittest. 
In the city it is a contest with the saloon and municipal 
corruption. In the country it is a contest between a 
survival of the pure and the beautiful and the useful as 
against fungoid diseases, noxious weeds, and destructive 
insects. It is a question whether we shall surround our- 
selves with those things which express love, honor, and 
peace, or with those which represent malignant forces. 
We need to make our surroundings express noble person- 
ality, to create beautiful character, to make domestic 
animals happy, and the wild world fearless and joyful, 
and to carry the spirit of a joyous love of nature into all 
our social affairs,—in other words to let the divine speak 
through all that we do, as the honest preacher lets it 
speak through his tongue. In this way we become co- 
operators with God, or, as the Bible has it, one becomes 
a child of the Father. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Our New Enterprises. 

I do not know of any work of our American patriotism 
or Christian service to compare with the work of planting 
and maintaining the free churches which prove them- 
selves to be, in unparalleled degree, the servants of the 
public welfare. The missionary work of the Association 
is always deliberately planned, and the lines of its de- 
velopment obey the laws of spiritual architecture. The 
principles of efficient.church extension may be laid down 
as follows: (1) The careful selection of eligible strategic 
points; (2) The securing in each selected community 
of a nucleus of earnest people of good local standing and 
real religious interest; (3) The selection in co-operation, 
with the people locally interested, of an industrious, 
cheerful, and devout minister; (4) The production at the 
first services of the impression of high purpose, wide- 


spread sympathy, and powers of persistence; (5) The’ 


judicious and patient supervision of a wise and trusted 
denominational officer; (6) The purchase of a well-lo- 
cated lot and the building of an attractive and convenient 
chapel or church. 

Intelligent seed-sowing preceded organization: explo- 
ration comes before settlement. Having learned that it 
is possible to be a Christian without being orthodox, 
men and women begin to feel that they need a church 
wherein their children can be trained in the ways of 
religious freedom and Christian efficiency. When this 
spirit is abroad in a community, the time for organization 
isathand. Organization cannot create life, but organiza- 
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tion is needed to foster, conserve, and utilize spiritual 
energy. 3 

To establish a church we must begin with people who — 
are interested in religion. Opposition to orthodoxy will — 
not make a church; intellectual curiosity will not make — 
a church; music and oratory may attract a crowd, but 
nothing but religion will do the work of religion. In 
founding a Unitarian church we mean something more 
vital than getting people to accept our opinions. Strictly — 
speaking we do not make Unitarian churches. Life is 
not made, but transmitted and developed. 

Once started, the growth of a new enterprise depends 
largely upon the quality of the minister in charge. He 
must have tact, timeliness, patience, and some knowl- 
edge of human nature. He must not,only preach in 
constructive, conciliatory, and cheerful fashion and live 
a clean and serviceable life. He must also know how to 
co-ordinate a miscellaneous company of people, mostly 
strangers to one another, so that no one will become 
jealous and no one imperious. He must direct the move- 
ment of all concerned to a common purpose. 

The work is not finished when the church is organized 
and a good minister settled. “ Every new society sooner 
or later comes to a time when it is necessary that in- 
spiration be afforded and wisdom supplied from the re- 
sources of the fellowship at large. Trusted and capable 
leaders must visit the community to speak the words of 
encouragement, to untangle misunderstandings, to help 
solve pressing problems. Each new church must be 
made to feel that it is not a lonely and isolated enter- 
prise, but part of a larger movement, one company in a 
marching regiment. The strength of the whole fel- 
lowship must become the possession of its weakest mem- 
ber. 

A good spirit deserves an equally good body. When 
the society has become reasonably knit together, con- 
scious of its opportunities and obligations, satisfied with 
its ministerial leadership, then it is time to acquire prop- 
erty and-thus assure stability and permanence. At this 
crisis the help of. the older churches is essential in the 
life of most new societies. The local resources must 
be generously augmented by the gifts of the older 
churches. 

I have not been outlining a merely imaginary enter- 
prise. This brief history is the record of scores of Uni- 
tarian churches planted by the Association in the last 
twenty years, This is the history of the churches that 
we want to help this year with the $150,000 fund. 
Whether it is in Allegheny or Jacksonville or Boisé or 
Champaign, it is the same story. These societies are 
planted at important strategic points. Allegheny is one 
of the greatest of industrial centres, Jacksonville is the 
chief city of Florida and the gateway to the whole penin- 
sula, Boisé is the political, social, and intellectual capital 
of the State of Idaho, Champaign is the seat of the great 
University of Illinois, the most rapidly growing university 
in the country. The societies are formed out of people 
of good local reputation and real interest in bringing in 
the kingdom of God. They are ministered to by conse- 
crated men, and they enjoy the constant sympathy and 
counsel of trusted friends. They have reached the 
stage when the acquisition of property is essential to 
further progress. We need $10,000 for Allegheny, $6,500 
for Jacksonville, $5,000 for Boisé, $5,000 for Champaign, 
and we need it before the ist of May. The permanent 
foundation of liberal churches at these centres of influence 
is the best gift that generous people can give to these 
commonwealths, for there is ncthing like a Unitarian 
church to upbuild private happiness and civic righteous- 
ness and nourish a fruitful public spirit. 
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Current Topics. 


_ OnE of the most notable features of the sessions of 


the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, which 


was held in New York on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday , 
and Wednesday of this week, was the large attendance 
that was attracted to the various places of meeting. 
At the preliminary service in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
night the gathering was so large that it was impossible 
for Andrew Carnegie, who is largely responsible for the 
holding of the Congress, to reach the platform in order 
to preside at its inauguration. President Roosevelt, in 
a letter to the presiding officer of the Congress, expressed 
his thorough sympathy with the movement to make 
arbitration a permanent force in international relations, 


- but pointed out at the same time the value of arma- 


ments as a means of enforcing righteousness and of de- 
fending legitimate interests against the encroachments 
of injustice. Among those who attended the sessions 
were eminent delegates from almost every independent 
state in Europe, and most of the American republics 
were also represented. 

& 


UNLEss the plans of Central American statesmen mis- 
carry, the deck of an American warship will be used as 
neutral ground for a conference between the presidents 
of Nicaragua and Salvador, who will discuss means for 
the termination of the war that has involved the Central 
American states of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, 
to the disadvantage of the second mentioned republic 
which may be regarded as theoretically defeated in the 
conflict. The Nicaraguan army has succeeded in driv- 
ing Sefior Bonilla, the president of Honduras, out of the 
country, and has captured his capital and several other 
towns. ‘The conference between the executives of Nic- 
aragua and Salvador will be attended by a representa- 
tive of the Honduran revolutionary forces, who is evi- 
dently favored by the allies to succeed Bonilla. It is 
hoped that the deliberations, under the friendly offices 
of the State Department, will restore peace in Central 
America. 

& 


THE notable event of the week in the British Empire 
was the announcement of the resignation of Lord Cromer, 
who, as British Agent and Consul-General, has been 
practically the governing power in Egypt since 1883. 
The best evidence of the success of British rule in the 
late domain of the Sultan of Turkey is presented by a 
comparison of the enormous development of that prov- 
ince with the conditions of poverty and discontent that 
prevail increasingly in European and Asiatic Turkey. 
Although in the beginning of his administration in Egypt 
Lord Cromer found that his French predecessors had 
laid out a complete project of material reconstruction 
of Egyptian affairs, yet to the Briton the credit is ac- 
corded even by French authorities for putting those com- 
prehensive ae into successful execution. Evelyn 
Baring, who leaves his post at Cairo because of ill health, 
will be succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, who was financial 
advisor to the Egyptian government from 1898 to 1904. 


& 


NEw elements of discord between the Russian gov- 
ernment and the Douma became apparent last week, 
when Premier Stolypin re-enforced a series of protests 
which he had forwarded to the chamber, by stationing 
armed guards at the entrances to the Tauride Palace. 
The chief point at issue that brought about this drastic 
action was the persistent refusal of the government to 
permit the investigating committees of the Douma to 
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be allowed to examine the statistics of the Zemstvos 
and to invite the assistance of non-bureaucratic experts 
in the analysis of the budget submitted by the minister 
of finance. To the insistence of the Douma upon its right. 
to examine the statistics of the Zemstvos and to summon 
independent authorities on finance, the premier, on 
April 9, replied by three letters to President Golovin, 
calling the chamber to account for its illegal acts, and 
warning it not to repeat them. ‘Then followed the sta- 
tioning of guards. 
ad 


Ir is becoming increasingly evident that, unless the 
present conflict between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Russian government is terminated, an 
early crisis will be the outcome. It is difficult to fore- 
cast the exact result of a dissolution of the second Douma 


which the attitude of the premier plainly foreshadows. 


There can be little doubt, however, of the determina- 
tion of all political groups that are represented in the 
present chamber, with the reception of the extreme 
Loyalists, to maintain their attitude of resistance to 
further encroachments upon parliamentary authority, 
and to accept the chances of a new appeal to aroused 
popular sentiment in the event of the dissolution of the 
Douma. It is equally certain that the imperial decree 
that puts such a measure into effect will mark the be- 
ginning of a new agitation for the establishment of a 
constitutional government in an effective form. 


J 


THE situation at Constantinople, where the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II. is believed to be lying at the point of 
death, is once more attracting attention in the chan- 
celleries of Europe, as involving danger to the peace of 
the world. A recent despatch from the Turkish capital 
reflects the conviction in the royal palace that a grave 
menace to the empire is presented by the growth of the 
insurrectionary movement in the revolted Asiatic prov- 
inces, and that the only means of solidifying Moslem 
sentiment and restoring loyalty would be a: diversion 
in Europe, such as war with Bulgaria. Such a war has 
been advocated for several years by the chauvinists 
at Yildiz Kiosk, who have been urging prompt action 
in order to forestall the increase and development of 
the Bulgarian army, which is being carried on at a rapid 
rate with the consent of the parliament at Sofia. In 
the mean while the Arabian rebels’ against Turkish 
authority are pushing their operations with apparent 
disregard of the forces that Constantinople is sending 
out against them. 

st 


THE itnmediate future of Cuba was defined on April 
10 by Secretary Taft, who, in a letter to Gov. Magoon, 
practically determined the date of the evacuation of 
the island by the American forces as Jan. 1, 1909. ‘The 
relinquishment of the government into the hands of 
the Cubans, however, will be contingent upon their 
success in electing a congress and a president, and dem- 
onstrating to the State Department at Washington 
that they have established the machinery of adminis- 
tration. Mr. Taft's announcement was received with 
varied feelings by different interests on the island. 
Investors, to judge by their utterances on the subject, 
would prefer to have a permanent American occupation, 
while the radical camp, which includes the bulk of the 
negro population, finds that the date of evacuation is 
far too remote. On the whole, it appears that conser- 
vative Cubans are convinced that the American forces 
ought to be kept on the island long enough to insure 
the maintenance of tranquillity, and that the period of 
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occupation, as now determined, will not have been too 
long for the accomplishment of the purposes for which 
it was undertaken. 


Brevities. 


Busy, happy people are often so content with this life 
that they have no anxiety about what lies beyond. 


We have a new classification. A Prosperous Men’s 
Bible Class has been organized in a Presbyterian church. 


The governments of the world will dally with proposi- 
tions looking toward peace until the people arise and 
say with decision, ‘‘War shall be no longer!” 


Why cannot they who would controvert a statement 
made in one of our notes or brevities do so without ex- 
ceeding the length of the note or brevity to be answered ? 


’ What a shame it is that in connection with that which 
we call Christian civilization we should spread drunken- 
ness all through the Oriental world where it was once 
unknown! 


A great deal of the anxiety which we find in the relig- 
ious world at home and abroad is caused by concern, not 


for the fate of real things, so much as for the rubbish = 


which is heing swept away. 


When one describes a slinry mass of serpents or the 
slimy trail of a serpent, we may know that he is inventing 
his facts. The scaly skin of a serpent is as dry and as 
beautiful as a chain of precious stones. 


It is not true that in the real and best sense the church 
and the Bible are weakened and discredited. When we 
tear away fences, gather out the stones, and dig up the 
soil around a plant, and give it a chance to grow, we do 
not discredit the plant. 


As scientific experts are by their training quite unfitted 
to deal with phenomena which involve psychological 
phenomena, so also many professional psychologists are 
entirely unfitted to estimate the tides of popular opinion 
and desire concerning immortality. 


After a lapse of forty years can any one doubt that, 
if the Civil War could have been postponed a few years, 
a peaceful way of escape would have been found? Could 
the United States have long consented to be the only 
civilized nation ¢ommitted to slavery? 


With the large population in our cities, a man of power 
can hold a congregation without doing pastoral work. 
But we firmly believe that one reason why men through- 
out the country are absenting themselves from church 
is that they have no minister outside of the church edifice. 
Because they are not interested in the man, they do not 
care for the preacher. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Religious Scandal of our Day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It is the scandal, the open sore of religion in our time, 
that churches retain creeds and liturgies which theit 
best men recognize to be outgrown and largely false, 
and that so many of the pulpits around us are cowards’ 
castles where preachers do not dare to preach their 
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real belief, but where they teach, or else by their silences, 
mental reservations, and adroit use of old words in new 
significations, are understood to teach, doctrines which 
in their own sincere thought they have long ago dis- 
carded, ‘This condition of things is a pity and a tragedy. 
It honeycombs our religious life with insincerity, and 
it deprives the world of that new living and more glorious 
gospel which is taking the place of the old dogmas,—a 
gospel which all these double-dealing churches ought to 
be alive with, and which all these coward preachers 
ought to be proclaiming. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Festival and the Famines. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Last year, you will remember, when it was too late, I 
wrote the Register suggesting that the usual festival in 
Anniversary Week be omitted, and that, if the friends — 
were so disposed, they put the money it would cost into 
some benevolent object. This year I renew the sugges- 
tion. When millions of people are suffering in China 
and Russia, many of them starving to death, little chil- 
dren dying by tens of thousands, it seems as if the festival 
which not only costs a very large sum, but is not at 
all necessary, could be omitted this year, and the amount 
put into the helping of these sufferers or some other 
good cause. It is a great kindness, and shows a large 
appreciation of our work, that the laymen of Boston 
should each year give to us ministers such an occasion 
as the festival offers; but it does seem as if there were 
worthier objects just now, and that we, as ministers, 
should ‘all favor this change for this year. 


GEORGE S. SHAW. 
AsuBy, Mass. 


The Semi-detached. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Irom time to time I have felt the desirability of better 
co-operation among ministers of our fellowship in the 
matter of transfer of adherents from one church to an- 
other. 

It is sometimes humiliating to receive the informa- 
tion from a minister of some other denomination that a- 
Unitarian family has lived in a community for some 
months without receiving any attention by the minister 
or members of its own church. 

It is not always possible nor are all inclined to make 
themselves known to the minister. ‘The seeking must be 
done largely by us. This morning, for example, I learned, 
through a visiting nurse, of a Unitarian family that had 
moved to this city some months ago, in which there had 
been illness during the entire period. ‘This family came 
here directly from another church, and, if I had been in- 
formed in the matter, would have availed myself of the 
privilege of friendly visiting. hi 

A personal letter from one minister to another, as is, 
doubtless, now the custom, would supply the need. But 
we often neglect to do this. 

If the Publication Committee were to adopt a certi- 
ficate form which, on being filled out, would supply the 
sort of information needed, and were to provide ministers 
with a supply of these forms, and urge their use, would 
this not constitute an inexpensive, though a genuine, mis- 
sionary enterprise ? : 

Should this committee or anybody else care to take this 
suggestion at all seriously, I should be glad to propose 
a simple form of transfer. AxLson H, ROBINSON, 

NEWBuRGH, N.Y. 
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_ at times very reluctantly 
) but the thousands of Christians who have nourished 
’ their souls from him will feel it matter of indifference, how- 
. 
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The Image. 


With blinded eyes a sculptor wrought, 
Witless of conscious time or thought, 
Shaping with fingers, soul-impelled, 
The image that his dreams had held. 


And lo! when suddenly the blight 
Was lifted from his curtained sight, 
With startled surety he faced 

The impulse that his skill had traced. 


An apparition small and dim, 

Frail as a cloud of April whim, 
Revealing, manifest and true, 
The very creed a groundling knew, 


The sculptor moulds, the poet dreams 
The painter steeps his brush in gleanis 
The minstrel stirs his harp and sings,— 
Each, wistful, lifts his moulted wings. 


? 


J 


A world they shape, from self outcast, 
The Inner Image to the last, 
Yet wonder that their God must be 
Conceived to limits that they see. 
—Lilian Shuman Dreyfus. 


Glimpses of the Religion of Amiel. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since M. 
Scherer introduced the world to the ‘‘Journal Intime”’ 
of Henri Frédéric Amiel, and in this period Amiel has 
taken his place among the mystics of thoughtful men. 
A somewhat conservative and narrow estimation has 
given him the name of Christian, 


ever we classify him. He has proved himself to be one of 
the sons of men, who have sought the goal that Jesus 


| sought with an untiring moral earnestness born only 
_ of one of the divinest of spirits. 


To speak or write of the religion of Amiel is not to 
mention some system to which he belonged or which he 
introduced. Actually there is no system, for his re- 
ligion was of that growth and depth that refuses system. 
His religious genius gives.us truth before consistency, 
for the souls of God’s sons send forth flash after flash 
of the eternal light, and it is not yet given to man to 
harmonize one flash with another. 

His place among God’s saints is not now as it was 
once,—-unique. He, in the midst of a generation that 
found it difficult to combine culture with piety, lived a 
life that was at once intellectual and mystical. That 
which he wrote of Schleiermacher can be rewritten 
of himself, that he combined a ‘‘perfect moral humility 
with energetic independence of thought, a profound 
sense of sin with respect for criticism and a passion for 
truth.” I say that his position is not unique as it was 
once. Fifty years ago he cried, ‘“Ah! when will the 


church to which I belong in heart rise into being?” 


And, looking around us to-day, we see a growing church 
of culture and piety which stands for those things which 
were so precious to Amiel. ‘‘After Jestis as God,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘we shall come back to the God of Jesus.” This 
already is taking place, not only in liberal churches, but 
in the old orthodox churches too. No longer is Jesus 
a metaphysical entity, a being absorbed into the £5 rinity, 
but, as Sabatier says, in his lecture on ‘Religion and 
Modern Culture,’ he has taken “his place once more 
in the human family.” There is room for Amiel in all 
churches which emphasize love, holiness, and worship 
above theological dogmas and speculations.. 
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His idealism, which one writer has from one stand- 
point justly called his ‘‘malady,” led him to become a 
critic of all religious systemis. He saw what these might _ 
become. Like Tennyson, ‘‘the far future” was his world 
always. He has his keen word for the stagnancy of 
Roman Catholicism and also for Protestantism, and 
tells us plainly that ‘‘the religion of Jesus must be dis- 
entangled from the religion which has taken Jesus for 
its object.’ He was even severer upon the vanguard 
of modern liberal Christianity. These were the days 
of reaction, and it seemed to many that the pulpits were 
given over to pagan heads instead of Christian hearts. 
Amiel is not with the radicals, but writes: ‘‘If liberty 
is,to be saved, it will not be by the doubters, the men 
of science, or the materialists: it will be by religious 
conviction. It will be by those old-fashioned pious 
persons who speak of immortality and eternal life, and 
prefer the soul to the whole world.” In May of 1860 
he hears a sermon on the Holy Spirit and comes home 
unedified because there was no ‘“‘unction.’’ ‘‘Because: 
Christianity from this rationalistic point of view is a 
Christianity of dignity, not of humility.” Hating all 
sacerdotal dogmatism, he did not find a religion in the 
so-called liberalism which enlightened the mind, but 
which failed to inspire and comfort, which was destitute 
of an evangel. ‘‘What is a religion without mysticism ?”’ 
he asks, and aptly answers, ‘“‘A rose without per- 
fume.” 

It must not be thought, however, that he undervalued 
the critical and historical labors of those who sought 
to disentangle the religion of Jesus from ecclesiastical 
Christianity. Like all modern students of Christian 
origins, he tells that ‘‘in order to understand Christianity 
we must put it in its historical place, inf its proper frame- 
work. We must regard it as a part of the religious de- 
velopment of humanity, and so judge it, not from a 
Christian point of view, but from a human point of 
view.’’ He even goes so far as to tell us that ‘‘the best 
issue from the present Babel [of the churches] would be 
the formation of a truly scientific science of man.” 
This reminder of Feuerbach’s ‘‘Essence of Christianity ”’ 
is given us again when he tells us that “‘Christianity is 
an «x which each church defines in its own way.” His 
criticism of Christianity would doubtless be that, while 
the religious consciousness of Jesus has been by far 
the finest contributionto the life of the spirit, Christianity 
—-and doubtless he would add Jesus too—has become 
a symbol that fitly contains the most ideal aspirations 
of the human breast. 

Many thinkers find a friend in Amiel in that in him 
they find a companion in theological tribulations. Not 
only the late Mark Pattison, but scores of other men 
in the church and out of the church, could have vouched 
to M. Scherer of the existence of souls ‘“‘which had lived 
through the same struggles, mental and moral, as Amiel.” 
It is the storm-tossed Amiel who has attracted most 
thoughtful spirits. Every reader of the “Journal” knows 
the conflict which grew in intensity while he lived between 
his Christian and Buddhist tendencies. In many circles 
the Hindu tendency is still modern, and it is because 
Amiel’s religion contained this element that many find 
the dreamy speculative side so attractive. The attrac- 
tion, however, is as the eye of a snake. It can be a 
withering blast to a promising harvest. If the world 
of sense and experience is Maya, men must lend them- 
selves to the illusion, and but refuse to be the dupes of 
it. As the years went on, his Eastern and Western 
tendencies kept time with each other, and doubtless it is 
because of this strange element in his religion that some 
have felt dubious to give him the name of Christian; 
but I hope to show, before finishing this brief paper, that 
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the religion of this man was by no means poorer for its 
Hinduism. ‘The pantheism of India balanced and cor- 
rected the over-strong tendency in the other direction 
of Palestine. The God of Spinoza, he confesses, was 
more to him than the God of Abraham. ‘The more 
our interest and knowledge grows of the science of re- 
ligion, the less inclined shall we be to judge harshly of 
one who was sufficiently like Jesus, who, declaring God 
to be Spirit, said that this Spirit desired worshippers 
who would worship in spirit and truth. Such an estimate 
of religion takes little count of a man’s ‘‘name or sign.” 
It recognizes the inward necessity of religion and its 
most characteristic expression. The spiritual ideal which 
the writers of the four Gospels have given us finds every 
response in Amiel. Religion to him is the necessity 
of his being. It ‘‘alone gives to life all the dignity and 
all the energy of which it is capable. Earth can only 
be conquered in the name of heaven.’’ “I have just 
read seven chapters of the Gospels,’ he writes. ‘‘Nothing 
calms me so much. ‘To do one’s duty in love and obedi- 
ence, to do what is right,—these are the ideas which 
remain with one. Yo live in God and do his work,— 
this is religion, salvation, and life eternal.’’ His most 
beautiful thoughts upon the nature of religion were all 
put to the test. The doctrine which was not fit for the 
battlefield, he did not feel was fit for him to believe. 
Again and again his reading and quiet thinking modifies 
some preconception, but each fresh modification is but 
a fresh opportunity for him to reassert the foundations 
of his spiritual nature. After reading Vacherot’s book 
on ‘‘Religion,’’ a book which discusses the psychological 
origins of the religious sense, he writes: “If religion is 
a psychological stage, anterior to that of reason, it is 
clear that it will disappear in man; but if, on the con- 
trary, it is a mode of the inner life, it may and must 
last, as long as the need of feeling, and alongside the 
need of thinking. If God is only the category of the 
ideal, religion will vanish, of course, like the illusions 
of youth. But if Universal Being can be felt and loved 
at the same time as conceived, the philosopher can be a 
religious man, just as he may be an artist, an orator, 
or a citizen. ... I myself incline to this solution. To 
me religion is life before God and in God.”’ ‘This life in 
God is the supernatural element not only in Amiel’s 
religion, but in the religion of us all. As soon as we make 
it natural, we lose it. It is a teniptation to all searchers 
after truth to bury their power and usefulness in pure 
reason. Renan felt this when he wrote that ‘‘it is possible 
that the ruin of idealistic beliefs may be fated to follow 
hard on the ruin of supernatural beliefs, and that the 
real abasement of the morality of humanity will date 
from the day it-has seen the reality of things.’’ Amiel, 
who perhaps had less need to so remind himself, says 
very much the same: ‘‘All concrete religions die eventu- 
ally in the pure air of philosophy. So long, then, as the 
life of nations is in need of religion as a motive and 
sanction of morality, as food for faith, hope, and charity, 
so long will the masses turn away from pure reason and 
naked truth, so long will they adore mystery, so long— 
and rightly so—will they rest in faith, the only region 
where the ideal presents itself to them in an attractive 
form.” This paper has but imperfectly given a few 
glimses of Amiel’s religion, it would be impossible to 
have given more. ‘The full glory of that religion can 
be judged from his journal or at best from that life 
which few saw and often misunderstood. The writer 
but echoes the hope of many when he expresses the 
desire that one of these days Amiel’s literary leirs will 
give to the world some more of the outpourings of his 
spirit. No conclusion will be better suited for our 
paper than Amiel’s oft-quoted definition of religion, which 
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gathers up in itself much that we have already rea« 
‘Religion is not a method. It isa life,—a higher an 
supernatural life, mystical in its root and practical i 
its fruits;—a communion with God, a calm and dee 
enthusiasm, a love which radiates, a force which acts, 
happiness which overflows.” 
WATERFORD, ME. 


An April Adoration. 


Sang the sunrise on an amber morn— 
“Earth, be glad! An April day is born. 


“Winter’s done, and April’s in the skies. 
Earth, look up with laughter in your eyes!” 
Putting off her dumb dismay of snow, 
Earth bade all her unseen children grow. 


Then the sound of growing in the air 
Rose to God a liturgy of prayer; 


And the thronged succession of the days 
Uttered up to God a psalm of praise. 


Laughed the running sap in every vein, _ 
Laughed the running flurries of warm rain, 


Laughed the life in every wandering root, 
Laughed the tingling cells of bud and shoot. 


God in all the concord of their mirth 
Heard the adoration song of Earth. 
—Charies G. D. Roberts. 


San Francisco. 


BY REV. BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


It has been wittily said of a certain town wherein, sa 
they say, brains are as common as beans, and intellects 
grow under every hat, that it is not only a city, but a 
state of mind. San Francisco is as far removed from 
Boston as the East is from the West, yet to-day one may 
say of it with absolute truth that it has become a state 
of mind. The name ‘‘San Francisco’ stands no longer 
merely for a group of buildings and people and things 
in a particular geographical location: it denotes also ai 
certain attitude of mind, a purpose to win out, a deter 
mination to make good. 

This attitude is universal, it is a distinct and definite 
characteristic of the city. The care-free, pleasure-loving 
town by the Golden Gate has been transformed by 
calamity into the city of the Will-paramount. It might 
truthfully be called to-day the city of the Great De- 
termination. 

Twelve months ago houses and things in San Fran- 
cisco were pretty thoroughly shaken and a great many 
of them burned up, and people said the city was destroyed. 
But fortunately a city does not consist merely of houses 
and things: it consists of men and women, and its wealth 
is measured ultimately not in dollars, but in men. The 
people of the city were shaken physically and mentally, 
as the things were shaken; but, instead of falling down 
and going to pieces as poor material did, they were 
aroused at once into new life. There was a fresh de- 
velopment of energy, higher motives prevailed, a new 
sense of brotherhood suddenly appeared,’ and altogether 
a generally higher tone of character and forcefulness has 
resulted. The conscience of the entire city has been 
touched, the heart of the entire people set throbbing 
anew. The things that were temporal, the things that 
can be bought and sold, were destroyed on a scale never 
before known in human history. The things which were 
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temporal, which fire and earthquake cannot destroy, 
teally great possessions of men valuable always in 
currency negotiable everywhere, these remain and 
remain. . 
t has been extremely interesting to one not born and 
d among these people, but living among them several 
ars and getting to know them better and love them 
ore, to see the really splendid way they have met, and 
are meeting, the great disaster. It is almost enough in 
itself to give one faith in God and man. 
made Schopenhauer himself an optimist. Never at any 
time, not even while the great fire was raging, did they 
| utter a word of despair or complaint. No one has yet 
reported who heard any whining or bemoaning of hard 
‘Fate. Even in those terrible days of April, while the 
| smoke of the torment still ascended, the two hundred 
| thousand homeless brave men and women turned their 
_ faces all one way, and that was toward the future. Gen. 
Greely has many times borne public testimony that not 
, once at any time from any one of that flood of refugees 
| rushing through every avenue of escape from the path 
| of the destroyer, did he hear a single word of complaint 
/ orsee a single despairing soul. It was wonderful. It 
| was unbelievable. No one could have predicted it. It 
was magnificent. 
_ In the midst of frightful calamity, in the face of losses 
_ overwhelming, the labors of a lifetime swept away in an 
a hour, these brave souls stood undaunted, facing the future 
_ with a smile on their faces and magnificent hope and 
| courage in their hearts. If there were among the wit- 
| nesses any of the old-fashioned, hard-shell theologians 
_ who prate of the total depravity of human nature, the 
_ chances are they no longer ‘‘sound”’ on that doctrine. 
_ Asa gem only reveals its beauty after cutting and grinding, 
| as great sorrow or the bitterness of grief often bring out 
_ the best that is in a man, so this terrible calamity uplifted 
/ and inspirited and dignified this common human nature 
to greater hopes and loftier purposes. 
Of course the stock had to be of the right sort to start 
' with. These San Franciscans, living away off here by 
the western sea, are a peculiar people. 
| naturally they are all pioneers, either themselves or their 
fathers, and they haven’t been here long enough for 
| the pioneer spirit to degenerate. ‘hey are the people 
who have had the courage to pull up stakes and move 
their tents toward the setting sun and the rising oppor- 
tunity. They have still the colonizing spirit in their 
blood, they are the men who have been able to break 
away from the old home and the old associations, led 
by the dream of creating a better future. That sort of 
_ thing takes courage, it takes independence, and it isn’t 
for everybody. Such people are accessible to new think- 
ing. The man who can break away from his old home 
and create a new home in California is capable also of 
_ breaking away from many an old idea, many a useless 
habit, holding it as outworn, and creating a new home 
_ for his mind and heart. Here is the fallow mental and 
- moral soil of opportunity, all the opportunity there is 
_ anywhere in the world for the grander and higher thought 
_ and action of the coming world. 
The San Franciscan didn’t come here, of course, with 
_ any special intention of improving his mind or his morals. 
_ He came here to get gold. And, if he has not got it yet, 
‘if he has not been able to get together at least a little 
_ Of it, then he is not yet a San Franciscan. At any rate, 
he thinks he is not. But, if he happens to be rich, then 
he is a finished man. He would not thank God to touch 
5 a hair of his head. He is done. 
* The average San Franciscan would not call himself a 
' Specially religious individual, as religion is accounted in 
the churches. But he has his own peculiar creed, and 
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he believes in it tremendously. It is very short, concise, 
and to the point. He believes in God, he believes in 
himself, and he believes in San Francisco. After all, 
that is not a bad sort of religion, certainly it is an excellent 
starting point. The man who has such a creed is a high 
optimist, and that puts him already a long way on the 
road to a serviceable religion. The San Franciscan be- 
lieves he is to fight out the battle God has providentially 
appointed to him on this-particular field, on his own lines. 
He is eminently practical in this as in other matters, is 
suspicious of any one trying to come a dodge on him by 
palming off an inferior article in the name of religion; 
but he is ready to stand by and be counted in just so far 
and so fast as the Church puts in a good, serviceable, 
common-sense line of goods. 

The San Franciscan has the usual human failings and 
shortcomings, but there is one sin that is not his: he is 
no hypocrite. Whatever else he may be, he is not that. 
He never poses as self-righteous. He often puts his 
worst foot forward. The worst things in his city are 
seen at a glance by any wayfarer. ‘They are all out in 
theopen. If he gambles, itis doneopenly. If he drinks 
strong drink, it is done openly. The saloons and the dice 
are near the sidewalk, not by the rear entrance of a 
fashionable hotel. If there is a tenderloin and a China- 
town and dirt in the streets, it is no secret to anybody. 
There is no attempt to cover them up, as in many another 
town. If the city government is pretty bad just now, 
that is no secret either; and, if the city fathers are not 
remarkable for intelligence and public spirit, they cer- 
tainly make no secret of it. Nothing is abhorred here 
more than the canting Pharisee; and some of us think it 
is better for a city, as for an individual, that, if he must 
wear a striped suit, he wear it on the outside rather 
than on the soul of him inside. 

The long and short of it is that the pioneer spirit, the 
adventurous, optimistic attitude of mind, the broadening 
and educating influence of an unusually cosmopolitan 
population, and perhaps, above all, the healthy, out- 
door, fresh air life of the people, has developed a certain 
definite type of individual, unusually self-reliant, hopeful, 
indomitable as he faces the future. You cannot down 
such people by misfortune. They are up and on their 
feet almost as soon as hit. There is not a man Jack of all 
of them who has the least doubt about the future great- 
ness and prosperity of his city. To doubt that would 
be to him the unforgivable sin. He knows the city shall 
grow again to be better and greater than before, he knows 
he himself shall prosper, as he knows the sun will rise 
to-morrow; and so it follows that, instead of being 
crushed, disheartened, overwhelmed by the terrific 
blow of last April, as a man of different training and 
antecedents might have been, strangers coming here are 
amazed to find him going on much as usual, facing the 
world as jauntily as ever, spending his money just as 
freely as he did before for the good things of life, buying 
only the best quality of goods in shops as fine as exist 
anywhere, though in temporary structures, taking his 
family to the theatre, the opera, the fashionable restau- 
rant, the automobile. show, piling up bank clearings until 
they surpass Baltimore and Buffalo, and all within a 
few months of the fire, just as though nothing had hap- 
pened. It is wonderful! 

Then the st-anger learns from the managers of the 
great business houses of the retail district that their 
dealings month by month surpass all records of their 
history, and still continue to increase. He finds this 
record is as true of feathers and flowers and fans as of 
furniture. Only the highest grade goods can be disposed 
of. You walk along the streets outside the burned dis- 
trict, and from the appearance of the house and the 
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happy crowds of people you would never know anything 
had happened. 

This resiliency, buoyancy, elasticity of human nature 
here in evidence all the time is a standing marvel and 
miracle. om 

The present writer has recently returned from a visit 
to several of the larger Eastern cities. Everywhere the 
people were interested to learn something first-hand about 
the real conditions here. They have heard a good deal 
that is bad about San Francisco,—and some of it is tite; — 
but all they have heard seems amazingly contradictory. 
They have been told the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake; that what was left the fire consumed; that where 
the city used to be is a now vast barren waste, except 
for a little fringe of houses and some scattered shacks 
for what little business there may be. Half the people 
have moved away, the other half would go if they could. 
Most of the inhabitants are living in shacks. There are 
no hotels, no theatres, no fine shops, no churches. Busi- 
ness is crippled, the relief funds were mismanaged. 
Part of them were stolen by somebody or other; the city 
government is corrupt and criminal; and so on and on, 
ad nauseam. 

These things are amusing to the dwellers hereabouts,— 
all except that last count, which we do not find humorous. 
The explanation of the lies probably is that the newspaper 
writers who live very far away have simply asserted as 
facts what they took for granted must inevitably be true 
under the circumstances. They said to their imaginations, 
‘‘What would happen to a city as a result of such an un- 
heard-of calamity?” Their answer was wrong, because 
they did not know San Francisco. 
the trouble to interview some one of the representatives 
of the great business interests of this country who has 
been out here, they would learn something that would 
surprise them. 

But our satisfaction is not unalloyed. 
hard sayings of our Eastern friends are true. We have 
been so busy re-establishing our business and our homes 
that we have allowed ourselves to put up with some 
very low-down civic politics and politicians. It is un- 
fortunate that the citizens cannot do all things at once. 
Other cities have their trials along these lines, and, with 
no terrible disaster as an excuse, have not always suc- 
ceeded in their attempts at civic house-cleaning. 

But there is another side to the story,—a side that is 
much pleasanter to dwell upon, though it is not of the 
sensational kind that would make it attractive to distant 
newspapers. It is always the unusual, the exceptional, 
that is news. The ordinary, every-day good deeds of 
men are not heralded to the world. They are taken for 
granted. And so the brave, honorable, self-sacrificing 
work of man after man here, swearing to his own hurt, 
and saying nothing about it, such as all of us have known 
among our friends, these go unrecorded, while the wicked- 
ness of the few is known the country over. 

It is good to mention the generous, faithful work of the 
Red Cross Relief Committee and their associates,—busy 
men and women giving freely of their time and thought 
day after day and month after month, and for sole reward 
the gratitude of the few who know and appreciate, and 
the inevitable fault-finding of the many who do not take 
the trouble to know, and who want a piece of the pie 
that came their way. 

It has been worth months of life just to see what this 
common human nature of ours can be and do when the 
great demand comes. Man after man here losing home 
and treasure and the accumulations of hard-working 
years,—everything the world counts wealth, yet going 
bravely on uncomplaining and keeping his hold on the 
greater things that make for true manhood. 
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That is a wonderful story that will some day be tole 
of the two California insurance companies. It ought 1 ct 
be known the world over. Never was the spirit of this 
community better shown than by the men who ot 
the destinies of those corporations. One of these—a nine- 
months old baby—played the man magnificently. With 
a capital and surplus together of less than $500,000, if | 
paid all losses promptly and in full, to the amount of 
$2,700,000. Staggering under heavy losses already, the) 
stockholders resolved that, whatever other companies: 
elsewhere may do or may not do, they themselves wil 
make good to the last dollar, though they mortgage or) 
sell their homes to do so. How does that look along side 
the timid, frightened action of certain distant companies. s 
with men of enormous wealth behind them, doling out 
a little portion of their just obligations, afraid to put 
their hands in their pockets, getting panic-stricken ane 
retiring ignobly from the field ? ke 

But the insurance companies here merely illustrate a: 
common spirit. The same independent, courageous, § 
forward-looking attitude is everywhere. A patriotic 
society returns with thanks the donations sent by pitying 
members of Eastern affiliated organizations. A church| 
receiving offers of assistance from Eastern brethren replies) 
that help will not be needed until the members have ¢ 
shown their own inability to control circumstances. } 
Every one knows instances of individual honor and high- » 
mindedness that might make any city proud of such sons. _ 
We know of men with little left after the fire except | 
health and determination, paying that little as their! 
share of the assessment in the insurance company Oi | 
which they were stockholders. 

So we are not, as some Eastern critics would have it, - 
essentially a city of plunderers, grafters, labor union 
demagogues, and commonplace vulgarity in office, but 
essentially a city of good homes, of decent and honorable 
American men and women, who love righteousness and 
hate corruption. Byand by, when home and business is 
set in order, there will be a civic house-cleaning, and, if 
there are then any men of ill-fame among us, they will 
go to their own place. 

Of course, what San Francisco needs most now is just 
what every American city needs,—courageous, self- 
sacrificing, public-spirited men. We are at present a 
people without leaders. There is not among our city 
officials to-day a single voice of commanding quality or 
controlling weight. And, this being so, let us make no 
mistake where the blame for such a condition of things 
ultimately rests. . 

A people that is without leaders is without them becaus 
it does not want them, because in the characteristic 
coarseness of the modern phrase, ‘‘it has no use for them.” 
The blame for the present condition rests chiefly on the 
self-satisfied, sleek citizens who sit on their soft seats, 
suffer from misgovernment, complain about it, and never 
lift a finger to remedy the evil. 

It is a great pity that we have come more and more 
to look upon politics as a saloon-keepers’ association. 
While some of us go in for collecting books or fishing or 
society, the saloon-keeper goes in for politics. He gets 
the offices or controls them, and dictates how we shall be 
governed. 

We need just now in San Francisco, as elsewhere, a 
new brand of patriotism. We need men who will give 
time and thought to the purification, the uplifting, the 
higher life of the city. San Francisco to-day needs 
something more than reconstruction along business lines. 
It needs a thousand brave fellows not to go to the front 
and fight for its good name, but the same number who are - 
willing to give time and strength and thought day by 
day and year by year to the purification of its public life. _ 
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We are face to face in our city with conditions the like 
which man has never been called upon to meet; and 
n these conditions lurk grave dangers. Many of the in- 
titutions which ministered to the higher life of the people 
ave been destroyed, and cannot at once be replaced. 
For a long time there will be a dearth of libraries, of good 
‘music, of galleries of art, of institutions for social service, 
of churches, or these will exist among us with greatly 
| lessened strength. In the present scramble for business 
advantage we are in grave danger of losing our high ideals. 
Men and women are so constituted that they quickly de- 
' generate, and the better nature becomes arid and un- 
_ fruitful without the inspiration of great thoughts and 
habitual commerce with ennobling enthusiasms. Life on 
_ the common levels must continually be fed from above. 
_ “Tf those be taken away from our common life in the dust, 
the quickening influences which come from poetry, art, 
social intercourse, and religious fellowship,—how un- 
' interesting, commonplace, and rudely selfish it will be- 
_ come! Men and women need to be told, not once, but 
/ often, that they do not live by bread alone.” The ideals, 
hopes, ambitions, which make existence fresh and beau- 
_ tiful, and keep it so, have to be held before us persistently, 
_ So we cannot forget them, so the best that is in us shall 
not be hidden beneath a thousand sordid cares and swollen 
_ eonceits until we drop the style of men. 
_ There is not the least doubt that San Francisco will 
_ somehow be equal to the duty and the opportunity before 
_ it. The problem is not one to be afraid of. And the work 
_ of this year and next year and the century for the people 
_ who live here is to be the working out of that problem. 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


The Hymns of the Longfellows. 


- Samuel Longfellow was once introduced as the ‘“‘brother 
of a poet,” somewhat to his own amusement. He is 
designated as ‘‘brother of the poet”’ in the Baptist hymnal 
“Sursum Corda.” With equal propriety Henry might 
have been called the brother of a hymnist. Obviously 
the greater poet was Henry, but the greater hymnist was 
Samuel. These facts are typical facts in the whole his- 
_ tory of hymnology; for, as a rule, the great hymns have 
“not been written by the great poets in Great Britain 
nor in America nor in Cambridge. ‘The minor poets have 
had the profounder religious experiences, and of such ex- 
- periences great hymns are born. Henry Wadsworth 
-Tongfellow wrote a few very good hymns; but he never 
attempted enough to regard himself, or to be regarded 
by the churches, as a hymnist. He translated a few 
hymns, chiefly from the Greek and the German, but 
none of these attracted any special attention. The two 
sons inherited a love of hymns from their mother, and 
‘they received a definite training concerning them; for 
on Sunday evenings, in their home in Portland, they were 
accustomed to sing hymns to the familiar psalmody of 
the Bridgewater collection—-St. Martin’s, Dundee, and 
Brattle Street—and Helen M. Williams’s hymn, ‘‘ While 
Thee I seek, Protecting Power.”’ . 

A few extracts from some of the poems of Henry W. 
have been used as hymns which were not formally written 
as such. ‘Their first lines are as follows -— 

“Tell me not in mournful aumbers”’ (‘‘Psalm of Life,”’ 
1839). It became the most popular poem in the English 
language. A Unitarian compiler adopted it, set it to 

the tune ‘‘Rathbun,” Ithaman Conkey’s melody, ‘‘that 
“recalls,” says Rev. Theron Brown, one of the editors of 

the Youth’s Companion, ‘‘Sir John Bowring’s great hymn 

Of praise.” ; : 

When the poet was in Iondon, Queen Victoria sent for 


by 
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him to come and see her at the palace. He went; and, just 
as he was seating himself in the waiting coach, after the 
interview, a nian in working clothes appeared, hat in 
hand, at the coach window. 

“‘Please, sir, yer honor,’”’ said he, ‘‘an’ are you Mr. 
Longfellow ?” 

“Tam Mr. Longfellow,” said the poet. 

. “An’ did you write the ‘Psalm of Life’ ?”’ he asked. 

‘I wrote the ‘Psalm of Life,’’’ replied the poet. 

‘An’, yer honor, would you be willing to take a work- 
ingman by the hand ?”’ 

Mr. Longfellow gave the honest Englishman a hearty 
handshake. ‘‘And,’” said he, in telling the story, ‘‘I 
never in my life received a compliment that gave me more 
satisfaction.” : 

“The Psalm of Life’ was translated into’ fifteen lan- 
guages, into Sanskrit, Mahratta, India, and into Chinese 
by a mandarin; and a copy of the translation was sent 
to Longfellow. 

Editor Stead, emphasizing ‘‘Hymns that have helped,” 
quotes Edwin Arnold as saying that he has lived by this. 
hymn; and the proprietor of the South Wales Gazette, 
that it ‘‘has been helpful to many a soul assailed by the 
twin forces of pessimism and despair.” 

“Blind Bartimeus at the gate” (‘‘Bartimeus,” 1841), 
‘‘Down the dark future the long generations” (‘‘“The 
Arsenal at Springfield,” 1845), ‘‘Allis of God! If he but 
wave his hand” (‘‘The Two Angels,” 1858), “‘Christ 
to the young man said’? (an ordination hymn written 
for the ordination of Samuel in Fall River, Mass., 1848), 
these are the first lines of about all the hymnal product 
of Longfellow, the popular poet. Jt is to be regretted 
that he did not attempt the writing of a large number 
of hymns, for unquestionably he had the hymnal faculty. 

Samuel Longfellow was drawn into hyninal work 
of varied kinds by his profession as a clergyman. 
When he was an undergraduate in Harvard Divinity 
School, only twenty-seven years old, he and a classmate, 
Samuel Johnson, only twenty-four, undertook the cotn- . 
pilation of a hymnal to which they devoted six months, 
and which was published in 1846 under the prosaic title, 
“The Book of Hymns.” Their friend, Rev. Frank 
Appleton, who had also been their schoolmate in the 
Divinity School, was located in Danvers, Mass., and was 
using a very antiquated and to him unsatisfactory hymnal. 
Messrs. Longfellow and Johnson told him one day that 
they would make a new one for his use. It was in a 
somewhat similar way that Isaac Watts began the writing 
of hymns. He deprecated those in use, and his father 
challenged him to write better ones, a challenge which 
he accepted; and he became the founder of English hym- 
nody, and the greatest writer of hymns in the English 
language, whose only rival is Charles Wesley. It was a 
daring deed for young theologues who knew nothing of 
the practical needs and administration of churches to 
attempt the compilation of a hymn-book. But it was 
also another illustration that youth is the courageous, 
original, inventive period of life. The book was first 
used not by Mr. Appleton at Danvers, but by Edward 
Everett Hale in the Church of the Unity at Worcester, 
over which recently he had been ordained. It contained 
the hymn which Samuel Longfellow had written for Mr. 
Hale’s ordination in 1846. Longfellow needed to be 
urged to coniplete the hymn after he had agreed to write 
it. Mr. Hale pressed him, and Longfellow replied April 
15, 1846: ‘‘I have not writtena word of it. ... I did fashion 
a verse or two of it, rudely, as I walked over the bridge 
one day, but have quite lost them. Perhaps I shall pick 
it up as I walk into town to-day.” The poets and hym- 
nists have their idiosyncracies, and one of them seems 
to be to compose while walking. Rev. Samuel Wolcott, 
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D.D., while walking in Cleveland from a Young Men’s 
Christian Association convention to his home, composed 
the famous hymn, ‘‘Christ for the world we sing.”’ ; 

Finally the ordination hymn was produced, and sung 
as desired. ‘The major portion of its stanzas consisted 
of prayers for the usefulness of Edward Everett Hale, 
and they are quoted to show how abundantly they have 
been answered in the ten years that he served as minister 
in Worcester, and the half century in Boston,—-the three- 
score years that he has given to the American people :— 


‘O Father, keep his soul alive 
To every hope of good; . 
And may his life of love proclaim 
Man’s truest brotherhood! 


O Father, keep his spirit quick 
To every form of wrong; 
And in the ear of sin and self 
May his rebuke be strong! 


Oh, give him, in thy holy work, 
Patience to wait thy time, 

And, toiling still with man, to breathe 
The soul’s serener clime! 


And grant him many hearts to lead 
Into thy perfect rest; 

Bless thou him, Father, and his work 
Bless, and they shall be blest! 


The ‘‘Book of Hymns” was introduced at once into 
the Music Hall services, Boston, 1846, conducted by 
Theodore Parker, who called it ‘‘The Book of Sams” 

(Psalms). It contained his hymn, ‘‘O thou Great Friend 
to all the sons of men.” 


While it was in preparation, Mr. Johnson solicited some 


hymns from Mr. Parker, especially hymns on reform. It 
suited Mr. Parker because it recognized more than was 
customary ‘‘in the Unitarian hymn-books the idea that 
there is a Holy Spirit, and that God is really present with 
and in the soul of man,’’—a doctrine which, according to 
Samuel Longfellow, ‘‘Unitarians then looked upon as 
somewhat fanatical.’ How singular! How unaccount- 
able! For religion has been well defined as the life of 
God in the soul of man, and etymologically signifies the 
binding of man back to God. ‘‘The Book of Hymns”’ 
soon superseded Greenwood’s well-established ‘‘Collec- 
tion” (1830-35). In the estimation of its compilers it 
. was unusually rich in ‘‘hymns of aspiration, trust, and 
a living, healthy piety.” Its Christology was humani- 
tarian, but not unorthodox. So far from being unor- 
thodox, it was ernphatically orthodox,—too much so, as 
soon appeared, according to the opinions and revision of 
the compilers. A revised edition appeared in 1848. ‘The 
correspondence of the compilers during the intervening 
two years was full of the subject. There were some alter- 
ations and aniendments, but not so many as in ‘‘The 
Hymns of the Spirit’? (1864). Longfellow defended the 
alteration of some hymins written by persons of different 
belief from those who were to use the hymn-book, which 
meant that he transformed Trinitarian into Unitarian 
hymns, and hynins on the deity of Christ into humani- 
tarian hymns. His principle was that of adaptation of 
given hymns to special uses. An eminent Episcopal di- 
vine (says the Christian Register) one Trinity Sunday, at 
the close of his sermon, read three hymns by Unitarian 
authors: one to God the Father, by"Samuel Longfellow; 
one to Jesus, by Theodore Parker; and one to the Holy 
. Spirit, by N. L. Frothingham. ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘you 
have the Trinity,—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

‘The Book of Hymns” contained a large number re- 
lating to Jesus, with the appellations Lord, Saviour, 
Redeemer, King, Son of God, Prince of Peace, etc. 
Forty-four hymns related to Jesus, and over two hun- 
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dred to Christianity aud topics classified as Christi i 
The miracles of Jesus were emphasized, contrary to the 
present disposition of some preachers in orth 
churches, to minimize his miracles. This highly ortt 
dox part of the work was due to Longfellow rather thant 
to Johnson, because Johnson was a little in advance of his 
collaborator in theology. = 

The book also contained beautiful hymns by James 
Russell Lowell and by Revs. Edmund H. Sears, Williams 
H. Furness, Jones Very, James Freeman Clarke, and somes 
anti-slavery hymns by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and by John G. Whittier. It practically introduced} 
Whittier as a contributor to hymnology, although Whittier: 
himself said that he could not writea hymn. He wroted 
a few, and various compilers have selected hymns frome 
his poems, so that thirty-three of them are annotated in) 
Julian’s “Dictionary of Hymnology’’ (1892). An as-: 
terisk prefixed to the author’s name in the new book] 
indicated that some change had been made by the com-1 
piler, and the changes were twofold, literary and doctrinal. | 
Nov. 9, 1846, Mr. Longfellow wrote to Johnson plead- 


partly to save ‘‘the plague of alterations.”’ 
sermons, Sam, and write 4 hymn for each one. 
the way Doddridge made his book.” He might have: 
added that this was the way that Isaac Watts made his 
books. But Samuel Johnson was not a hymnist of rank: 
although he wrote fifteen hymns, none of them attained = 
much reputation. A few have been used in Great Bri- 
tain. Four are included in ‘‘The Pilgrim Hymnal” 
(1904). 

The new book was noteworthy, not only for what it { 
contained, but for what it omitted. Dec. 15, 1846, Long- 
fellow wrote to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, saying: ‘‘Re- 
morse for sin is not there, and was not meant to be. Not} 
that it is not a real, sometimes a terribly real, state of 
soul, but surely not a healthy one, and surely, too, a most i 
private and individual one, and (even if one should find ! 
a sincere and earnest expression of it in verse) out of place s 
in public worship.’ Such a remark would seem to be a § 
reflection upon the parable of Jesus concerning a Pharisee 
and a publican who went up into the temple to pray. | 
Jesus commended the publican for confessing his sin in | 
the temple, a public place. His sins had been public, in 
part. Moreover, Longfellow seems to have contradicted | 
himself, for one of his excellent hymns related to the 
Prodigal Son, and is in the language of confession. It is ¢ 
No. 213 in Martineau’s ‘‘Hyimns of Praise and Prayer’ | 
(1873). The confession of sin by the Prodigal was 
healthy in the extreme. The want of it by many people : 
is their chief sin. ‘They are proud and Pharisaic. / 

No sooner had ‘‘The Book of Hymns” been published 
than the compilers discovered, to their own amazement, 
that they had incorporated about sixty hymns which 
for doctrinal reasons they theraselves could not sing. We 
can understand how a few might have been used by some | 
slip or mistake, but sixty! Apparently the number 
easily might have been a hundred. Johnson proposed _ 
immediate and radical exclusion of these hymns. Long- 
fellow was able to agree with him, for he gradually | 
drifted into the acceptance of a theology which denied 
the deity of Christ. 

The writer has seen the autograph notes of Mark Twain 
on the manual of ‘‘The First Church of Christ,” Scientist, 
Boston. The rules give Mrs. Eddy autocratic power over 
the discipline of the members and of the branch churches. 
Twain’s chronic comment is, “‘Out you go.” ‘These 
hyninal compilers were also autocratic, and they first 
adopted, then made castaways, sixty of the superlative 
hymns of evangelical Christianity in England and America. 
Their caustic and chronic notes in substance read, ‘‘Out 
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go.” We cannot conceive of the hypercritical com- 
pilers as engaging in the work of excision without having 
nful experiences. They were undoing their own work. 
is discovery of their mistake, as they regarded it, is 
the most curious fact in the history of hymnology. Their 
revision of ‘‘The Book of Hymns” by exclusion is the 
phenonienal event in the compiling of hymn-books. It 
is a study in psychology and comparative religions. 
Those youthful idealists, trusting to their instincts and 
piety, and forgetful, for the time being, cf their theology, 
had started their denomination singing the very hymns 
which expressed what Unitarians have always disbelieved. 
The situation would have been comical if it were not so 
serious. The eliminated hymns related to Christ and 
to the communion and to the absoluteness and exclusive- 
ness of Christianity. The compilers substituted about 

twenty hymns of their own and about forty selected 
lrymns. Their own were not as good as those condemned, 

than which there were none better in the literature of 

the subject. Such changes, however much they met the 


opinions of the compilers, impoverished their hymnal 


and slackened its sale. The final revision was published 
in 1864 under the title ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ and the 
new title was defined as follows: ‘‘Gathered around the 
central idea of God as the Present Spirit and the Indwell- 
ing Life of all, these hymns will be found to present nature 
as his outward manifestation, the human spirit as his 
“more intimate revealer and its experiences as the steps 
of its growth in union with him, human life as the doing 
and daring of his will, and human history as the process 
of his*education of the race.” 
Longfellow wrote of the Holy Spirit as an influence, 
_the spirit of holiness, but not as a person. ‘The spirit of 
which he wrote was the truth, love, power, right, peace, 
joy. Jesus to him was the loving friend, the faithful 
witness, the great teacher and reformer. He became a 
theist only. Illustrating his faith in his hymnal work, 
he and his co-laborer dropped sonie of the finest hyinns 
that have ever been written, including some by Unitarians 
such as Sir John Bowring, his own brother H:nry, and 
Rey. Prof. Henry Ware. It was the ~higher criticism 
applied to hymnology with a vengeance, not constructive, 
but destructive; and it placed the critics in antagonism 
to the head and heart of Protestant Evangelical Chris- 
tendom. 

The following hymns relating to Christ and Christianity 
were omitted: ‘‘In the cross of Christ I glory’”’; ‘‘Watch- 
man, tell us of the night’; ‘‘How sweetly flowed the 
gospel sound.” 

About all denominations have used, and still use, these 
three great hymns. They were written by Sir John 
Bowring, and Bowring was a Unitarian. The united 

testimony is a sufficient negative to the judgment of the 
youthful compilers. ‘‘While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night”’ (Nahum Tate). This Christnias hymn 
is found in most hymnals in English-speaking countries. 

“Joy to the world, the Lord is come.”” Watts founded 
‘this hymn on the 98th Psalm. It is in common use in 
most English-speaking countries, and has been translated 
into several languages, including the Latin. 

“How beauteous were the marks divine.” Rev. A. C. 
Coxe, when he was twenty-two years old, wrote this 
hymn to ‘‘The Redeemer.’”’ It is occasionally in use in 

England and almost universally in America. 

“He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed” (Mrs. 
Hemans). ‘This hymn is founded on the sacred scene in 
Gethsemane. 

“Lift your glad voices in triumph on high” (H. Ware). 
‘This is an Easter hymn written in 1817 by the professor 

“of pulpit eloquence and pastoral care in the Harvard 
_ Divinity School, 1830-42, and who resigned his professor- 
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ship just before these hymnal compilers entered the- 
seminary. ‘‘Out you go” was their mandate. 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” This is one of 
Watts’s most popular hymns, in his best style, an un-+ 


‘usually good illustration of his way of imitating the 


Hebrew Psalms in the language of the New Testament. 
It has been translated into many languages. It is found 
in almost every hymnal of any standing or excellence, but 
the joint editors blue-pencilled it. 

‘Triumphant Zion, lift thy head’’ (Doddridge). When 
the great missionary societies hold their anniversaries, 
this is one of their favorite, inspiring hymns, but the 
two ‘‘Sams”’ dropped it. 

Messrs. Longfellow and Johnson excluded the following 
hymns relating to the communion: ‘‘According to Thy 
gracious Word,” and ‘‘Go to dark Gethsemane.” The 
first of these two hymns, from its first appearance in 
1825, had been a favorite for the communion service and 
is found in a majority of the hymnals of to-day. The 
other has been popular also, and is in extensive use in 
American churches. Both were written by James Mont- 
gomery. 

They rejected also ‘‘My dear Redeemer and my Lord,” 
by Watts, which had been in common use for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, and ‘‘Come unto Me when shad- 
ows darkly gather”? (Catherine H. Esling), a hymn of 
consolation based on Matt. xi. 28,—‘‘Come unto Me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.”” Rev. C. S. Nutter, a Methodist specialist in hym- 
nology says, ‘“This gem of holy song will long preserve 
her name [Mrs. Esling’s] in the church of Christ.’”” The 
rejection of this hymn was the final evidence of the re- 
morseless manner in which threescore hymns were ex- 
cluded, for.in it no title or appellation is given to Christ. 
His invitation is simply paraphrased, and the rejection 
of the hymn is an implication against Christ, either that 
he ought not to have issued the invitation, or that he 
is not a sure and sufficient refuge from sin and in sorrow. 
To drop it out of the experience of the writer in his first 
pastorate, over the Prospect Street Church in Newbury- 
port, would be to deprive his parishioners of the later 
seventies and early eighties of much of their consolation 
in affliction and of their favorite hymn in many prayer- 
meetings. Some of the most beautiful hymns in our 
language have been based on Christ’s invitation, such as: 
“Come unto Me, v2 weary” (W. ‘C. Dix), ‘‘I heard the 
voice of Jesus say, Come unto Me and rest” (Rev. Ho- 
ratius Bonar, 1857). 

Perhaps there is no better method of showing the 
radicalism of the Cambridge students than by noting 
the work of James Martineau along similar lines when 
he was sixty-eight years old, and knew about all that he 
ever knew of the needs of the Unitarian churches. He 
used hyinns that characterized Christ as Lord and $Sa- 
viour, Messiah, King of Glory, Prince of Peace, and that 
emphasized Christ’s miracles. He incorporated a number 
of hymns. concerning Christ in Gethsemane, and he re- 
tained three of those that the Cantabrigian revisionists 
rejected. He offered twenty-five communion hymns and 
about as many on the confession, the public confession 
of sin. 

When Longfellow was a pastor in Brooklyn, 1858, 
he made the vesper service conspicuous, and wrote in 
1859 two of the most beautiful vesper hymns that have 
ever been written. They were incorporated in one poem, 
set to an air heard in S. Trinita de Montiin Rome. They 
can be found in numerous hymnals. Their first lines 
are, ‘‘Again as evening’s shadows fall” and ‘‘Now on 
sea and land descending.” 

Longfellow wrote a hymn on missions and one on the 
church universal that-also can be found in nuimeroug, 
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hymnals. ‘heir first lines are as follows: ‘‘Oh, still in 
accents sweet and strong’? and ‘‘One holy church of 
God appearts.”’ 

He believed in comparative religion and in revelations 
uf God in all ages to holy souls, the seekers after Him. 


“Tight of ages and of nations! 

Every race and every time 

Has received thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of thy truth sublime. 

Always spirits in rapt vision 
Passed the mystic veil within ; 

Always hearts bowed in contrition, 
Found salvation from their sin. 


“That which came to ancient sages, 
Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 
Written in the soul’s deep pages, 
Shines to-day, forever new.” 


He wrote a hymn in favor of peace, in opposition to 
war, which may fairly arrest attention now when the 
promotion of peace is agitated as never before. Its first 
line is, ‘‘Peace, peace on earth! The heart of man 
forever.” 

The Longfellow brothers and Samuel Johnson were a 
noteworthy trio of poets and hymnists in advocacy of 
‘peace. Thereby they were prophets like unto Isaiah. 

It is impossible to ascertain precisely how many hymns 
Longfellow wrote, because he and his fellow-compiler 
did not wish to appear as oflering too many of their own 
productions. Hence they published a number of them 
anonymously. ‘Twenty-one of them are annotated in 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, and perhaps one-half 
of these have been adopted quite generally by other 
compilers, regardless of denominational bias. Eight were 
used by James Martineau of England, in his ‘‘Hymns 
of Praise and Prayer,” 1873. The American Methodist 
hymnal of 1905 included three: the English hymnal of 
1906 also included three, one of which is a beautiful hymn 
on ‘‘Summer’”’ (No. 288). “Twenty were used in ‘‘The 
Pilgrim Hymnal” (1904), edited by Rev. C. L. Noyes. 
This is the largest nuniber which he adopts from any 
author. He has selected only fifteen from Whittier, 
thirteen from Watts, and eleven from Wesley. It is safe 
to say that Samuel Longfellow is not the greatest hymnist 
in ancient or modern times, in English or American 
hymnology. Mr. Noyes has introduced three new hymns 
(Nos. 305, 327, and 4o7 in ‘‘The Pilgrini’s Hymnal’’) 
by Longfellow, which are deserving of attention. One 
relates to ‘‘Life’s Mission,” and is an appeal to young 
men. It is akin in spirit, but not in form, to Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life.’”’ Another is a 
call to young men to ‘‘Come to the help of the Lord.” 
Its tune is entitled ‘‘Clarion,” which is very appropriate 
to the sentiment. The thought is akin to that in Heber’s 
“The Son of God goes forth to war.”’ The metre is the 
same, and the hymn can be sung to any of the numerous 
tunes that have been composed for Heber’s glorious hymn, 
condenined by President Eliot alone. The third is a 
hymn on the progress of the world, of mankind, of the 
kingdom of God,—‘‘The world is moving into light.” 


“Look backward, how much has been won! 
Look ’round, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the night are done, 

The watches of the day begin.” 


It will be seen how devoted Samuel Longfellow was 
to hyuin writing and hymnal compilation. His devotion 
was. lifelong.. He compiled for children and youth as 
well as for adults. The best hymn of his associate com- 
piler was on ‘‘The holy church throughout all the world.” 
Both took the broad gauge view of the true, the real 
church, not limited to any nation or denomination. 

A few of Longfellow’s hymns unquestionably will 
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His will be the minor name, but it will live in the service ¥ 


of the churches as his brother’s will live in the hearts of C 
that great multitude known as ‘‘the people.”— Kev. | 


James H. Ross, in Cambridge Chronicle. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The City of Washington. 


This is the last article of this winter, if I may still | 
call it winter, which I write, in the city of Washington. | 
To the faithful band who read Good News, some of whom i 
I have had the great pleasure of meeting here, I dedicate || 
some observations on its history which have been brought |) 
Some of them really belong | 


to me in the last six months. Sc 
to the larger history of the nation. 


One of those careful students who talks of nothing on | 
which he is not well informed, called my attention to |) 


a visit made in this city in 1796 by a young Englishman 
named Twining. Perhaps this journal of his has been 


overlooked because it was not published till more than 


a hundred years after it was written. Twining was 


a young Londoner who was sent to the East Indies by | 


his father when he was hardly more than a boy. Fort- 
unately for us he kept a journal on his outward-bound 
voyage. He came back to England in 1796 by the way 
of America, when George Washington was still President 
and the United States was a new-made nation. He 
landed from the ship in Philadelphia. 
leave to pasture his Angora goat in a front yard in 
Chestnut Street. He met in Philadelphia persons who 
are still remembered in well-read circles by the names of 
George Washington, John Adams, Volney, Talleyrand, 
Alexander Baring, and Priestley. 

It happened that he was interested in the Law family. 
Well-read readers will remember that Edward Law de- 
fended Warren Hastings at Westminster. 
will not know that his son removed to America and had 
built himself a house on what is still called the Island of 
Anacostia, near where the east branch of the Potomac 
unites with the larger river. Because Law lived there, 
young Twining made a visit upon him, going from 
Philadelphia to Georgetown in a mail carriage of that 
day,—a journey which cost him three or four days. 
When he arrived at Georgetown, he asked fora carriage 
in which he could ride to Anacostia through the newly 
established Federal city. The people told him that. 
no carriage could be driven through the streets of the - 
city; but they gave hima saddle horse, and on this horse 
he rode from the west to the east of the present city of 
Washington, following the blazes on the trees which the 


surveyor Ellicott had left there, or riding between the — 


snmp of the trees which Ellicott’s workmen had cut 
own. 
town to a well-wooded hill, where he found some work- 
men engaged on a few stone buildings. These proved 
to be the two wings of the Capitol, in which Congress 
eventually met in the year 1800. ‘The corner-stone had 
been laid on the 18th of September, 1793. From these 
workmen he passed, still through forest paths, to Ana- 
costia, where he found Mr. Law established in an elegant 
house with such comfort, not to say luxury, as might be 


expected on a Virginia plantation, far distant from any 


town. Alexandria and Georgetown, indeed, were the 
nearest towns to this home where Law welcomed Twining. 


In a careful and interesting book, published in 1902, || 


With these guides he passed safely from George- 


He obtained | 


All readers 


| 
| 
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fiss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton collected many of the 
ecdotes and other memorials of these early days, when 

s. John Adams dried her linen in the East Room, 

la d when the stumps were still standing in.Pennsylvania 
enue. 
To this entertaining and instructive book there is 
ow added ‘‘The History of the First Forty Years of 
Washington Society,’ prepared by Mr. Gaillard Hunt 
and Mr. J. Henley Smith from the family letters of 
‘Mr. Smith’s grandmother. Mrs. Smith lived till the 
year 1845. In the valuable collection which her grand- 
-son has formed are several thousand of her letters and 
of the letters which she received between the year 1800 
-and 1845. The same collection contains her diaries kept 
j/up, apparently, like most diaries, with varied interest 
on her part. From this collection Mr. Smith has pre- 
pared a very curious volume, only too short, beginning 
in 1800 and ending in 1841. Remember now that she 
held a light pen, and that she liked to write. She was 
the author of one or two novels which were successful 
in their day; and she knew, in some cases intimately, 
| John Adams and his wife, Jefferson, Madison, the Clays, 
the Calhouns, and the Wirts. She made visits at Jeffer- 
'son’s house and at Madison’s in Virginia. She was of 
a Federal family, while her husband was of what was 
then called a Republican family, which meant a Jeffer- 
_sonian and Madisonian. 

The reader will see, therefore, that in the four hundred 
pages which these gentlemen have selected from such a 
mass of material there is a great deal which is very 
interesting to what I may call that handful of people 
_who really care for the earlier history of this nation. 

Early in the volume, for instance, we have the election 

in the House of Representatives of Jefferson, when Burr 

was the other candidate. Near the end of the history is 
the very dramatic description which she gives at the 

time of her views of that close contest in which in 1825 

John Quincy Adams was chosen President and her friend 

William Crawford was defeated. Ah me! I am afraid 

I might go into a good many seminaries and high schools 

and ask who William Crawford was, and who was the 

Van Rensselaer who failed Mrs. Smith so sadly on that 

eventful day. 

As regards Mrs. Smith herself, while one reads with 
interest the amusing chatter which she has left behind 
her, he feels that she could readily adapt herself to the 
personal questions of the time which do not deserve the 
name of politics. Her husband had gone to Washington 
when Washington consisted of one or two boarding- 
houses and the unfinished capitol, that he might estab- 
lish the National Intelligencer. The Intelligencer was not 
simply the court paper, it was the only paper. The pop- 
ulation of Washington was such that she speaks of a 
Sunday attendance of fifty people in the Protestant 

church and fifty more in the Roman Catholic church 
as being a fair representation of the town. 

The Intelligencer called itself the government journal, 

-and as such its office was burned by Admiral Cochburn 
when he took possession of the city in 1814. But from 

1809 to 1819 he was president of the Bank of Washing- 
ton, and afterward he was president of the Washington 

Branch Bank of the United States. It may well be im- 

agined that a Democrat of such antecedents was not a 

favorite with Gen. Jackson. All the same, however, no 

matter what were the -particular party names, if the 
people were nice and hospitable, Mrs. Smith got on well 

With them, and is able to tell us pleasant things about 
them. One of the things that is amusing in the book 

is that there is scarcely a reference to one of the questions 
‘which have proved to be the important questions of 
_half a century, You have the Blagdensburg races when 


| 
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President Madison and his cabinet led on their fine horses 
in the flight of the defeated Americans, but not a syllable 
of why there was a war, nor, indeed, why the war had 
any beginning or had any end. Nothing is said about 
cotton or commerce or internal improvements or the 
opening of roadways or banks or tariffs. So much the 
better for the reader of to-day. He can find about those 
things if he rakes over straw which has been well thrashed. 
And it is rather refreshing to see, as in this little volume 
one does, what are the puffs or other breezes on which 
the talk of the little capital formed itself. > 

In those days there were not many travellers, and Wash- 
ington was little more than a Virginian village. The 
Democratic party was, what to tell the truth it is, a 
combination of the solid South with any disaffected fac- 
tion north of Mason and Dixon’s line, which, for what- _ 
ever reason, was willing to vote with the solid South. 
The people at Washington had in their hands the national 
politics of the country much more than they have now. 
It took months, then, for people in New Hampshire to 
know what was done in Carolina; and the whole West, to 
the view of Mrs. Smith and the other ‘‘society people,” 
was a wild and woolly region which furnished a few 
representatives for their amusement. ‘To have this wild 
region produce Andrew Jackson was a matter of amaze- 
ment. Now it was in just this primitive stage of our 
history that such a cipher as James Monroe was made 
president, that a government so badly organized for 
war made war with England in 1812. The country, 
meanwhile, was governing itself. The country was 
revolutionizing the commerce of the world, was discov- 
ering the Pacific and exploring the continent, was estab- 
lishing what Mr. Clay called the American system, and 
was preparing for the America of to-day. The history 
of those achievements has never been written, perhaps 
never will be. Mr. McMasters has done better than 
anybody else has. A great deal not yet published is in 
the inkstands of the young historical school of to-day, 
and the notes taken about the journey by the flies who 
travelled on the chariot,—such memoranda as these of 
Mrs. Smith are more and more interesting with every 
year. EpWarD E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nothing less than the majesty of God and the powers 
of the world to come can maintain the peace and sanc- 
tity of our homes, the order and serenity of our minds, 
the spirit of patience and tender mercy in our hearts.— 
Martineau. 

we 


You are a member of a great human society, and that 
your true interests are one with those of the world which 
will go on much the same, however it fare with you. 
Live the larger life, and you will find it the happier.— 
Charles Hargrove. 

ez. 


The meek, says the Thirty-seventh Psalm, shall inherit 
the earth, and shall delight themselves in abundance of 
peace. ‘The meek escape the quarrelsomeness of ambi- 
tion. They live in a world of peace and good will.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 


In the midst of our cares and anxieties we shall be as 
children gathering round the fire on a dreary night. 
Knowing our Maker’s world our home, we shall fear no 
evil; for where home is, there the heart is satisfied and 
untroubled.—Henry W. Crosskey. 
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Browning’s Lineage. 


How blind the toil that burrows like the mole, 

In winding graveyard pathways underground, 

For Browning’s lineage! What if men have found 
Poor footmen or rich merchants on the roll 
Of his forbears? Did they beget his soul? 

Nay, for he came of ancestry renowned 

In poesy through all the world, and crowned 
With fadeless light that shines from pole to pole. 


The blazons on his poet’s shield are these: 
The flaming sign of Shelley’s heart on fire, 
The golden globe of Shakespeare’s human stage, 
The staff and scrip of Chaucer’s pilgrimage, 
The rose of Dante’s deep, divine desire, 
The tragic mask of wise Euripides. 
—Henry van Dyke, in the Atlantic. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


After enjoying on foot some twelve miles 
of leafy Warwickshire, I was leaning against 
a fence to rest myself while paying a most 
unqualified tribute of admiration to the 
westering, sun, when a thrush flew quickly 
across the field path and settled on a branch 
of an ash-tree that stood in a coppice not 
more than fifteen yards from where I was 
standing. From the way in which he flut- 
tered on the branch, as if to shake himself 
down ‘into the right attitudes of mind and 
body, as well as from certain soundless open- 
ings of his beak, I felt sure that he was on the 
point of telling in bewildering music the story 
that makes the world go round. His fussi- 
ness was amusing to watch. If he had been 
a human being on a platform, about to ad- 
dress in song an audience of men and women, 
I imagine he would have coughed slightly 
to clear his throat, stroked the back of his 
head, and in others ways have shown the 
nervous adjustments with which we are all 
of us so very familiar. 

By those who watch birds in the wild 
state it is well known that the male is more 
at his ease, when beginning song, in early 
June than in early March; for in June he 
is a wedded minstrel, with the romance 
achieved, the nest graced by eggs or chicks, 
and the wife convinced that of all handsome 
thrushes he is the most handsome. But the 
matter is far otherwise in the days when his 
ballads are on trial, when wife and nest and 
eggs depend to a large degree upon his aston- 
ishing union of soprano and contralto, when 

the Juliet of the coppice is being severely 
pressed by the attentions of several Romeos. 
It was plain to be seen that the thrush on 
the ash-tree was aware of how greatly it 
behooved him to shine as a songster; for still 
he fidgeted, still he made soundless motions 
of the beak, as if he were rehearsing phrases 
in dumb show. It was not the time for a 
second-class ballad, because he happened to 
know exactly where the desired Juliet was 
sitting; and, of all splendid reasons for great- 
ness of vocal design, she was the greatest. 
Not a hemisphere, but the sphere itself, and 
even something greater still, was represented 
in the little heart of that bird as he got ready 
to flood the coppice with a blend of music 
and emotion. 

I could hear smaller songs in plenty as 
I waited by the fence for the dominant 
ballad of evenfall to begin, but among the 
tits and creepers there was no chirruping 
fine enough to do more than make me 
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accept them in a general sense of pleasure 
without going to the trouble of trying to 
distinguish note from note. There was a 
bachélor aching to become a bridegroom,—a 
bachelor with a genius denied to the tits 
and creepers,—and nothing could suit me so 
well as to hear him let his heart loose in an 
attempt to win a bride by means of melody. 
What was that? Had a sovereign been 
thrown down upon a slab of marble? Noth- 
ing of the sort. It was a ringing cry of ap- 
peal, with mystery and spring and much of 
Romeo’s heart in it. Before the bird had 
sung a dozen lines, as it were, I felt that I 
did not want to loll against the fence; for, 
when man’s spirit is carried up into heights 
immeasurable, his body seems to try to fol- 
low, and no longer wishes to lean upon any 
mortal contrivance whatever. I stood up- 
right, with head thrown back. ‘The secret 
part of me was leaning against the thrush’s 
song, so to speak, and rejoiced in the 
nature of the buttress. How he sang! How 
he seemed to make the orange-colored sun- 
set quiver! 

We all know how startling an effect is 
sometimes caused by an orator when he 
suddenly ceases from a rush of high-sound- 
ing eloquence to make a quiet remark in 
commonplace language, so that not infre- 
quently the homely words appear to be more 
eloquent than the fiery phrasing. To me 
one of the chief delights (the total number 
I have never been able to count) in the song 
of the thrush is the use of what is almost a 
whisper, following close upon the delivery 
of a passage notable for splendor. It is as 
if he stops all of a sudden to criticise his own 
genius, and words wholly fail to express the 
delicious beauty of this whisper in contralto. 
The bird on the ash-tree, after ranging over 
his compass in the most surprising and ex- 
quisite manner, jerked himself from ecstasy 
to comment. As TI hve by snails and berries, 
he whispered, that’s my best effort so far. I 
wonder what in the world She thinks of 2? 

Without stopping for further speculation 
in regard to Juliet’s level or fluttered heart- 
beat, he rapidly ran up about twenty-five 
octaves and twiddled with confidence upon 
a couple of notes that surely must have 
staggered all the titmice and creepers and 
nuthatches in the coppice. This he did with 
the ease of a human being asking another 
human being to pass the mustard. It was 
amazing! From the shake he slid down a 
silvery precipice of sound till he reached the 
mellowest part of his voice, when he gave 
himself up to such an announcement of spring 
and elemental hoping that I became quite 
vexed with Juliet because she did not at once 
burst from her hiding-place of greenery to sit 
very close to Romeo on the branch. I felt 
inclined to box her ears. Never was a 
Pharaoh harder upon an Israelite. 

But the thrush had not yet come to the 
end of his fire and persuasiveness. He 
altered his position on the bough, standing 
in such a way as to give me a clear view of 
his profile, and he took firm hold of the 
branch in preparation for the outburst that 
he hoped was to settle the matter outstanding 
between him and the subject of his spirited 
proposal. He opened his bill. For a mo- 
ment I saw lying in his mouth a little wedge 


of orange-colored sunset, by which, as 
was fanciful enough to think, the glowin 
nature of his courtship appeared to be sy 
bolized. Then came the last appeal, . 
came with love leaping from octave to octave 
a thousand times more nimbly than on their 


mountains the chamois leap from crag to 


crag. It came with the vehemence that 


belongs to life untouched by the suitable 


hypocrisies of human civilization. I believe 
that it conquered, and that the throstle saw 


among the leaves the sign of success that lay 


beyond my vision. He whispered to him- 


self (I feel sure there was a dash of joyous — 
slang in the comment): I’m in tuptop form — 


to-night. If that hasw’t done the trick, I’m 
a Dutchman!—Norman Gale, in the Christian 
World. : 


Nature Study for the Country Boy. 4 


One usually thinks of the need of nature 
study in the schools in connection with the 
city boy alone. The country boy is sup- 
posed to absorb nature knowledge spon- 
taneously from his environment. In a leaf- 


let on “The Country Boy,” published by the — 


Massachusetts Civic League, Mr. George E. 
Johnson shows that this need is as great in 
the case of the latter as of the former. Mr. 
Johnson, who organized and conducted the 
Andover Play School, pleads for such sys- 
tematic direction of work, play, and nature 
study for the country boy as shall utilize 
the great educational opportunities of life 
in the country. What he says about the 
possibilities of nature study is extremely 
suggestive :— 


Without these aids and wise direction of 
the passion for nature, the vast majority 
of village boys miss entirely the scientific 
interest, loving appreciation, and moral in- 
Spiration that ought to-result from contact 
with nature. The passion for nature finds 
expression in seeking, maiming, killing, 
destroying. Wild flowers are greedily and 
ruthlessly gathered, creatures are chased 
and slaughtered, in a kind of impetuous 
savagery. It is so easy to change all this. 
Dr. Hodge’s experience with Worcester 
children in the matter of toad killing is a 
notable illustration. In “Nature Study and 
Life,” he says: ‘‘While walking once around 
a small pond, I counted two hundred toads 
dead or mangled and struggling in the water, 
and learned next day that two boys had 
killed three hundred more, carrying them 
off in an old milk can to empty on a man’s 
doorstep. This five hundred does not repre- 
sent probably one-tenth of the number 
killed by the children that spring around 
this one pond. A civilization in which 
such abuses of nature are possible ought 
to be eaten alive by insects, and something 
must be fundamentally wrong with a sys- 
tem of public education that does not ren- 
der such a thing impossible. My first im- 
pulse was to get a law passed and appeal 
to the police; but the wiser counsel of a 
friend prevailed, and I was induced to try 
education of the children instead. Accord- 
ingly a prize of ten dollars was offered to 
the Worcester school-child who would make 
the best practical study of the value of the 
common toad. This was offered March 31, 
1898, and there was no evidence that a sin- 
gle toad was harmed at the pond the fol- 
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$130,000 mark without fail. 


Monday next at 5 p.m. 


favorable one ? 


FRANCIS H. LINCOLN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


This thermometer will appear for the last time.in next week’s Register. 
_ the courage and enthusiasm resulting will assure complete success. 


A report will be made in next week’s Register, this space. 
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We have already passed the $110,000 mark. 
We need $40,000 in the next 14 days. 


With entire confidence that Unitarians will meet this challenge we make ‘the following statement : — 


Can we bring this about, and if so, how? 


Send all checks or money orders to 


Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN 


Executive Agent of Committee 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


or to 


Gains since last week’s report 


| $150,000 Fund for Unitarian Advance 


To the reader of the Christian Register : 
Will You Help to Make this Thermometer Rise? 


If it can record great gains, 
The mercury should stand up to the 


1. TO EVERY OFFICER OF EVERY CHURCH: Will you help the Committee by remitting 
all money in hand for this cause AT ONCE? To count on next week’s record it must be received by 


2. TO ALL FRIENDS OF THE UNITARIAN CAUSE: The Churches are doing far better for 
Unitarian Advance than ever before in their history. They cannot by their unaided gifts raise the entire 
amount. Will You Help by a personal and additional gift? If you will do this before next Monday 
night, you will add to the enthusiasm of the fellowship of churches. 


Will You Help that it may be a 


If you wish to advance any particular cause on the list, you may designate your gift for that purpose. 
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$150,000 


$140,000 


$130,000 


$120,000 


$110,000 


$90,000 


$80,000 


$70,000 


FIGURES 


For the Unitarian Advance work of the Association to April 14 . 
For the Tuckerman School, designated gifts from individuals . 
Acknowledged by Association Treasurer April 14 
In hands of International Council Treasurer 
Total in hand 


$18,173.95 


The Books close without fail, Wednesday, May Ist, at 5 p.m. 


$50,000 


$97,338.36 
6,060.00 

. $103,398.36 
7,205 00 

. $110,603.36 


$30,000 


$10,000 


Send to Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING BRowN, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for all information. 


Weekly Thermometer of our $150,000 Fund Campaign 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
April 14 


I would have been 


lowing April and May. 
well satisfied had such a result been at- 


tained in five years. The fact that it came 
within thirty days reveals the possibility of 


mature study when united to human in- 


terest.” 

I once heard Dr. William J. Long tell 
how he came upon three or four boys who 
were about to kill a spider which they had 
found. He asked the boys if they knew that 
the spider was a sailor. Would they like 
to see him sail a ship? He found a chip, 
fixed a tiny mast, placed the spider on the 
chip, and set him afloat. With intense in- 
terest the boys watched the spider climb the 
mast and send out a cable to leeward; and, 
when finally he had succeeded in anchoring 
the boat to a twig on shore and made his 
way to dry land over the cable, the boys 


gave him three cheers. After that it would 
have been as much as a boy’s head was 
worth to have injured that spider. Our sins 
of omission in our country villages are al- 
most as numerous as our sins of commis- 
sion against children in the city.—The Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The Chicago Women’s Club. 


Bertha Damaris Knobe tells a story of 
really wonderful achievement in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for March. Speaking of 
the Chicago Women’s Club, she says:— 


Does it, indeed, mean anything to the 
civic life of Chicago that this club inspired 
the first juvenile court in the world, and 
annually provides ten thousand | dollars 


| toward their expenses? 
| eighty-six “‘cleaning-up” centres through- 


toward its support? That it inaugurated 
the first jail school for boys, unique as the 
only one in the country? ‘That it collected 
forty thousand dollars for the Glenwood 
School, an industrial institution for poor 
boys? That it started the vacation schools 
and raised over thirty thousand dollars 
That it organized 


out the city? That it supports a “social 
worker” to encourage community life, 
with a public school as centre? THfat 
through its lobbying at the State Capitol 
the laws relating to child labor, compulsory 
education, civil service, and age of consent 
were placed on the statute books? That 
it aspires for an endowed theatre for the 
presentation of classic plays? 

That it founded—to speak particularly 
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of _women and children—the down-town 
office where legal rights of poor women and 
their little ones are defended free of charge? 
That it collects nearly ten thousand dollars 
annually wherewith to buy new clothing 
for needy . school-children? That through 
its agitation was built the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar Children’s Hospital? 
That it started the stations for distribution 
of sterilized milk for babies in the poorer 
districts? That it “decorated fifty public 
schools with works of art costing over 
ten thousand dollars? That it sponsored 
.the movement for raising two hundred 
thousand dollars for four women’s dor- 
mitories at the University of Chicago? 
That it provides an endowment fund of 
fifteen hundred dollars for scholarships 
for young women students at the Art Insti- 
tute? That it keeps ‘‘open door’ every 
Sunday afternoon during the winter for 
shop-girls? That it manages a lodging- 
house where destitute women may secure 
shelter for ten cents, or its equivalent in 
work? That during the “emergency” win- 
ter of 1893 it gave out twenty thousand 
dollars in wages to out-of-work women? 

These brilliant sociologic achievements— 
and many more—make the name of the 
Chicago Women’s Club a synonym for 
“civic consciousness.” 


Literature. 


Tue AMERICAN SCENE. By Henry James. 
New York & London: Harper & Broth- 
ers. These sketches of New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Philadelphia, etc. are, 
as we say of a painter, in Mr. James’s later 
and, we must add, less felicitous manner. 
His first and earlier manner was full of dis- 
tinction, and sometimes even splendor of 
style. There are sentences from Roderick 
Hudson and the Transatlantic Sketches that 
we remember, like strains of rich music. 
No other American author since Hawthorne 
has attained to them. We have just re- 
read with delight The Portrait of a Lady. It 
is full of wise, though perhaps rather subtle, 
discriminations, keen analysis, and sometimes 
touches of real greatness. No words would 
be too strong to describe the keenness and 
the insight of the writer of sucha book. But, 
unfortunately, like Ruskin, like Carlyle, 
like Browning, Mr. James illustrates the fact 
that our faults (unless corrected) inevitably 
grow upon us.. We can still read almost 
everything he writes with a certain instilla- 
tion of the intellectual palate. But of late, 
‘it must be confessed, his subtlety becomes 
re-refined, so that it is attenuated to a degree 
which renders it almost invisible to the 
ordinary sense: the revolutions seem endless, 
and the sentences go wandering off into 
space, like the lost Pleiad, so that we need a 
more powerful telescope than any our mind 
can furnish to follow in its track. We are 
occasionally reminded of the anecdote told of 
Douglas Jerrold, who, just after recovering 
from an illness, tried to read Browning’s 
“Paracelsus,” and failed to understand a 
word of its meaning. ‘Good heavens!” he 
cried, ‘‘I have recovered my bodily health, 
but my mind is gone. I can’t take in a 
single page of a poem.” He was greatly 
relieved to find that other members of his 
household, apparently in their right wits, 
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were in the same affected state of ignorance. 
Not that The American Scene is as dif- 
ficult as “Paracelsus.” It is not. ‘There 
is much that is felicitous, much that is at 
once acute and intelligible. This picture of 
an old, abandoned farm carries conviction 
with it,—a scene of ‘‘old, hard New England 
effort, defeated by the soil and climate, and 
reclaimed by nature and time; the crumbled, 
lonely chimney-stack, the overgrown thresh- 
old, the dried-up well, the cart-track vague 
and lost.’ Here, certainly, is something 
seen by the keen, all-observing eyes of one 
trained to the true task of description; 
namely, the selection of just the details 
that will make the stronger impression. Mr. 
James, undoubtedly, sees; but he sees so 
much, states so much, that the impression is 
sometimes blurred. Again, “‘There was the 
little white wooden village, of course, with 
its houses a green alignment, and its rudely 
emphasized -meeting-house, in particular, 
very nearly as unconsecrated as the store 
or the town pump.”’ Or, we have the Har- 
vard student, ‘“‘a young modern for whom 
the past had not been, and who was admi- 
rably unconscious of the haunting moral 
of the whole mutation.’’ In general, this 
last phrase suggests Mr. James’s mood. 
He has come back to a country which 
has changed, and he does not like that 
change. The old joke, Mr. James cannot 
be truly cosmopolitan, as he would not be 
at home in his own country, has in it a half- 
pathetic truth. He wanders about his old 
haunts,—for example, in New York, in Wash- 
ington Square,—and behold! ‘Something 
beautiful has vanished!’’ Boston seems 
like a city of ruins:.only in one delightful 
home on Charles Street, which we can easily 
identify, the rich and spacious past»comes 
back—nay, it has never gone away. ‘There is 
a keen and probably. true paragraph about 
New York women, who seem so much more 
than the men a part of the endless festivity. 
“Had there been a court function, the ladies 
must have gone on to it alone, trusting to 
have the proper partners and mates supplied 
them on the premises,—supplied, say, with 
the checks for the recovery of their cloaks.” 
This is certainly witty: it is, as Carlyle says, 
“significant of much.” There is, indeed, 
no want of keenness or of wit or delicacy 
of observation. It is the old James—with 
a difference: the long sentence has become 
more involved, sometimes it ends in a cul-de- 
sac, The epigram, too often, as we believe 
Mr. Barrie suggested, though epigrammatic 
in form, turns out in substance to be no epi- 
gram at all. Perhaps Mr. James describes 
himself when he alludes to “‘a handful of mild, 
oh, delightfully mild, cosmopolites, united 
by three common circumstances,—that of 
their having for the most part more or less 
lived in Europe, that of their sacrificing 
openly to the ivory idol whose name is leisure, 
and that, not least, of a formed critical habit.’ 
In any such collection of really delightful 
persons who have almost lost themselves 
in Europe, leisure and criticism, so that some- 
times we must hunt around a bit to find the 
man, Mr. James is easily chief. And who 
knows, in an age when commercialism and 
an indiscriminate mixing of things that do 
not belong together are rampant, but that 
such a keen critic and such a graceful 
saunterer—not untouched by a sense of the 
pathos of the passing show—imay not have 
a word to say (though a bit enigmatical) 
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which it will be well for us, in some “n 


the hot race,” to turn to hear? 


A Lirerary History oF THE ENGLISE 
PEOPLE. By J. J. Jusserand. New York; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Part I., Vol. 


U, 
$3.50.—Since Taine wrote his great work on} 
English literature there has been nothing. 
from a similar source to match the book now ¢ 
issued by this well-known French writer 4 


Jusserand in this volume takes up that) 
middle period before and including the age 


of Elizabeth, and shows both what was done » 


in the literary world in those days and why 
it was done. ‘This is not, strictly speaking, 
a history of literature. It is a history of) 
the English people as it is related to litera- 


ture. We may read many pages without i 


finding any discussion of any particular 
author or work, The political, social, re- 
ligious, and literary influences that wer 
working out the intellectual fortunes of 
Great Britain in those days are marshalled | 
in order, 
nected with the record of authors and works” 
which were the products of the times. 


Shakespeare, no doubt, is reserved for the « 


next volume. The only author treated at 
great length in this one is Spenser, to whom — 
he gives many pages. 


, 
a 


estimated, classified, and con- | 


He does not wholly ; 


admire Spenser, because he had not wholly ; 


adjusted himself to the diverse and even 


1 


contradictory forces which were playing 2 


on him. While Spenser yields to the in- 
fluence of the Italian poets, he still clings 
to the style of the English Puritan ‘‘ Holi- 
ness, chastity, temperance,” Jusserand says, 
“these labels are a guarantee on the first 


page of each book; but the force and senti- 


ment that dominates and fills the whole : 
He mixes immoral scenes : 


poem is love.” 
and nude figures with sermons and moral 
apothegms. 


and her kingdom, with many interesting 
illustrations of the manners, morals, and 
literary beginnings in England precede the 


The Renaissance, the Reforma- - 
tion, and an.account of Queen Elizabeth | 


special discussions of prose and poetry. ‘The | 
wonder of it is how out of the gross — 
ness, the lawlessness, and even the down- 


right wickedness of those days any good 
thing could come. Our author paints Is 
pictures with a steady hand, and the result 


is,not a revelation of himself, but what — 


seems like a reproduction of the moral and 
intellectual traits with the English people 
three hundred years ago. Our author 
effaces himself as much as Shakespeare 
does. 
the people whom he describes and partisan 


He writes like a person aloof from 


interests which made religion and politics 
such strenuous affairs to Englishmen of the — 


days of Queen Elizabeth and those who 


since that time have inherited their prejudices — 


and prepossessions. 


He writes of England © 


with something of the detached and im- 


personal interest which makes the charm of 
L’Ile Inconnue, ‘Things that an Englishman 


would not notice a Frenchman sees, and 
sometimes, even without his intention, makes — 


his readers see for the first time. 


THE Lamp oF 
preached on Special Occasions. 


SacRIFICE, Sermons 
By W.. 


Robertson Nicoll—We do not certainly” 
know to what branch of the Universal 


Church Mr. Nicoll belongs. 
the very clever Londoner’s Log Book suggests 


The author of 


Shurch there may be a Deep Church. Per- 
haps he may belong to that! Seriously, his 
ermons, though rather more ecclesiastical 
than those with which we are familiar, are 
very human, and often most suggestive and 
helpful. ‘There are slight touches, and some 
not so slight, by which we know we are not 
listening to one of our Unitarian preachers. 
Among other things,—and perhaps this is a 
yirtue,—they are simpler than average Uni- 
| tarian sermons. Now and then we may 
( open our eyes rather wide, as when we read 
' that Jesus, “the Lord’s servant,” was ‘‘deaf 
| and blind” to many things that our modern 
+ world cares for. Thus “‘he, the poet of the 
| umiverse, was not interested in poetry.’ 
' (How about Jesus’ attitude toward the 
» Psalms and the great lyric outbursts of the 
- second Isaiah?) The phrase does not seem 
) happy. ‘‘Deaf and blind,” even though we 
* know Jesus did not care about science or 
| metaphysics,—though he was acute enough 
} in dialectical skill,—are not just the words 
+ we care to apply to the seer of Nazareth. 
‘ Of course Mr. Nicoll does not disapprove of 
} healthy recreation or of art; but we must 
be careful lest, while we seek liberty, we lose 
one of the chief ends of religion. ‘‘It is good 
’ to hunger and thirst, so it be for righteous- 
» ness,.”’ ‘There are excellent sermons on ‘‘The 
' Frankness of Jesus,” on ‘“‘Whatsoever thou 
Spendest more,” It is when the twopence 
are spent, and we begin to walk the road of 
self-sacrifice, that our characters are tested 
—and “Not afraid of Sacrifice.” It is in- 
teresting to see that Mr. Nicoll set forth at 
a meeting of the clergymen of the Church of 
England the grounds of a possible ‘‘Ethical 
Union.” He does not imagine that there 
will be any confederacy of Churchmen upon 
points of doctrine; but, ‘‘whenever a church- 
man is serving the kingdom of heaven, he is 
confederate with all the dissenters, of what- 
ever name, who are doing the work of 
Christ.”” We can certainly applaud such a 
sign of our ‘‘coming together.’ His plan 
is certainly a broad one. There should be 
on stich questions consultation between rep- 
Tesentative Churchmen and representative 
non-Conformists, and, for the matter, repre- 
sentative Roman Catholics also. We are 
“specially glad to recognize this last bit of 
liberality; it is one of the more hopeful 
“Signs of the times.’’ We have also been 
much interested in an excellent essay on 
“The Passion of Cowper,’’—a theme which, 
at first sight, may seem as strange as that 
subject often presented by the Shakespearian 
critic, Henry Hudson, the passion of Words- 
worth, 


* Tue Princess. By Margaret Potter. 
London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Certainly ‘“‘something is rotten in 
the state of” Russia if this picture of high 
life is a true one, for it is of very high life 
indeed, dealing with the very smartest of 
the ‘‘smart set.’’ Even the czar and czarina 
figure a little, and there are grand dukes 
and duchesses galore. But the story reveals 
a state of things as rotten as that, say, 
which we find in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 
To be sure, there are tales of rottenness 
existing in the smart set of every country. 
Have we not had The Martyrdom of an 
Empress and The House of Mirth? But this 
_ depravity is somehow a little different. It 
is not exactly that there is more of it than 
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we can find elsewhere; but it is just taken 
for granted that such a state of things must 
exist, one is hardly surprised at it. The 
men are, more or less, villains, and, of course, 
the women-folk must suffer for their villany. 
And all the time the great world sits around 
and smirks and smiles, and nods its wicked 
old head, and says, as usual, ‘‘I told you so.” 
Beyond this, there seems to be no need to tell 
the story here. What really has value and 
some genuine power, besides the local color, 
is the picture of Catherine, the princess, 
who learns through cruel suffering to pity 
where she had once condemned. We begin 
with her as a headstrong, though in some 
respects admirable, woman. We leave her 
a saint. We had almost forgotten to say 
that the frequent appearance of a certain 
Ivan, who incidentally had died several 
years before the story begins, like Words- 
worth’s ideal woman, ‘‘to warn, to comfort, 
and command,” though for the life of us we 
can’t see how he found himself in that galley, 
recognized as a supernatural presence, be- 
comes at last, by the frequency of his in- 
trusion, no more interesting than any plain 
Mr. Smith. In short, this element is un- 
fortunate. 4 


KATHERINE. By E. Temple Thurston. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—As 
the publishers already give away a part of 
the plot of this interesting novel, we may 
imitate their example so far as to say that 
the heroine, young and handsome, full of 
fire and romantic ideas, marries a good, 
great man, who is bent on doing his duty in 
Parliament, and in writing a book which 
shall improve the social condition of his 
country. His wife misses his companion- 
ship, and a certain gay captain comes upon 
the scene, who is glad to be her attendant 
at the theatre and other places of amuse- 
ment. Riding with the captain one day, 
a runaway horse causes an upset and an 
injury to the young woman which the phy- 
sicians say has resulted in a fatal disease. 
This is not known to the captain and is sup- 
posed to have been concealed froin the young 
woman, but by eavesdropping she learns 
the fatal secret and then determines for the 
two years allotted to her to jet herself go, 
and take all the pleasure that can he ex- 
tracted from a life of gayety with the captain. 
How this adventure comes to a sudden con- 
clusion to the discomfiture of the captain, 
the triumph of the magnanimous husband, 
and the rescue of the young woman from her 
dangerous position may be left for the 
reader to ascertain. 


Porson Isuanp. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The title suggests Treasure Island and 
probably was intended to do so. In a 
different way it is almost as exciting as that 
famous story. ‘There are curious suggestions 
of the style of Stevenson, Conan Doyle, 
and Frank Stockton. We should say that 
the book was made to sell, and is not worthy 
of the fame of its author, but that, also, 
was certainly said of Treasure Island in its 
day. The plot of the play is very similar 
to that of its well-known prototype, although 
it differs by including women in the search 
party and among the guardians of the treas- 
ure. The psychology of the principal villain 
is more subtle than that of any of Stevenson’s 
characters. ‘The conclusion is wholly un- 
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expected and incredible. But the book 
will have many readers. It may not catch 
the boys and hold them to the end, but older 
people who care to begin the book will not 
be released from its thrall until they have 
finished it. 


Miscellaneous. 


A set of leaflets, which give a brief intro- 
duction to the books of the Old Testament, 
has been published by the Unity Publishing 
Company, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago. 
They represent one of the results of the Bible 
study carried on by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of All Souls’ Church. These introductions 
give in single-page leaflets what every reader 
ought to know before beginning the study 
of the book. They are arranged in approxi- 
mate chronological order and are in line with 
the results of modern scholarship. They 
are sure to prove valuable, not only on ac- 
count of the information contained, but as 
an incentive to study of the sort that. brings 
the books of the Old Testament into new and 
vital relations with the interests of to-day. 
The slips are printed on thin paper and so 
atranged that they may easily be inserted 
in one’s copy of the Bible. Price, 25 cents. 


Literary Notes. 

Dr. William ‘TT. Hornaday, author of 
Campfires in the Canadian Rockies, recently 
published by Scribner’s, uses his influence to 
protect the vanishing big game animals of 
this continent. Early in 1905 a friend in 
Tacoma asked him to go onanelk hunt in the 
Olympian mountains. The best guides had 
been secured, the camp outfit was ready, and 
it promised to be a most alluring trip. But 
Dr. Hornaday was horrified at the thought 
of killing even one of the few surviving elk, 
and made a plea for the adoption of measures 
to preserve the herd. His letter had a won- 
derful effect. His friend in Tacoma gave up 
the trip and secured the passage of a law 
absolutely protecting the elk. 


Books Received. 


From John W. Luce & Co., Boston. 
The First True Gentleman. With a foreword by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. 1 
The Quest. By Frederick Van Eeden. Authorized trans- 
ee gem the Dutch of De Kleine Johannes by 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Invisible Things and Other Sermons. By J Spar- 
hawk Jones. $1.25 net. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Cosmos. The Soul and God. By Charles London Ar- 
nold. $1.20 net. 


CONCERNING LIFE 
SERMONS 


BY 
REV. GEORGE DIMMICK LATIMER 


Minister of the North Society 


Salem, Mass. 


Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Hoime, 
A Complaint. 


I am but a sawdust horse, 

And I’m Tommy’s own, of course, 
Yet I think it very hard 

To be tied up in the yard 

In the dust and heat, forgotten, 
Just because my tongue is cotton. 
How I wish that I could say: 
“Master, please don’t go away! 
When you leave me, Spotty Calf 
Tries to bite my tail in half, 

Or she comes and butts me over 
In the daisies and the clover; 
Chews my ears, to find out whether 
They are really made of leather. 
Ants and beetles scuttle o’er me, 
And in every joint explore me; 

And these chilling autumn rains 
Twitch me with rheumatic pains.” 
Thus I’d say to master dear 

Could I only make him hear. 

But, alas! of sun or rain, 

Heat or cold, I can’t complain 

I must just stand here forgotten, 
’Cause my tongue is made of cotton. 
—Fullerton L. Waldo, in Youth's Companion. 
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Sarah Matilda’s Name. 


Sarah Matilda was not happy. She stood 
at the far end of the school-yard and kicked 
little piles of dust into a fortress about a 
small ant hill at her feet. The other girls 
were having such a good time playing Lon- 
don Bridge. The wind blew their hair into 
their faces, and she could hear their laughing 
voices; but none of them had thought to in- 
vite Sarah Matilda to join the game. 

She was a new scholar, and she was timid; 
but that had nothing to do with it, for she 
was such a friendly little thing that there was 
nothing she would have liked more than 
making friends with these little city girls 
who wore so many ruffles and had such wide 
ribbon on their hair. 

She had always gone to a country school 
before this, and she wondered what these 
girls would think if they knew that Mary 
Janson wore a shoe-string on the end of her 
long braid, and sometimes Ally Mason even 
tied hers with a white cotton string. 

Sarah Matilda had been in school only that 
morning, but at noon, when she had gone 
to get her wraps from the small closet, 
she had heard two little girls talking in 
the closet next, and this was what she 
heard. 

“She said her name was ‘Sarah Matilda.’ 
Now isn’t that a funny, old-fashioned name?” 

“And her hair is red, and she wears a 
sleeved apron—not white, just only blue 
calico,” 

Sarah Matilda stood very still in the closet 
until they were gone, and then she slipped 
out and ran home, winking hard to keep back 
the tears. 

“What's the matter with my little 
daughter?’ asked her father at dinner. 
“Has the new school taken away her country 
appetite? I can’t have that.” 

Sarah only smiled a sober little smile. 

After dinner she followed him into the 
study, and climbed up on his lap. Her 
mother had not been strong for so many 
years that Sarah, strange as it may seem, 
always took her small perplexities to her 
father. 

“Father,’’ she said, “I’m a-wishing to ask 
you something.” 
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She always said “‘a-wishing”’ when she was 
very much in earnest. 

Father did not smile. ‘Well, ’m a-wait- 
ing to answer it,” he said. 

“Would you mindif I traded off myname?” 
said Sarah Matilda. “The girls don’t seem 
to think that my nameis very nice sounding, 
and there’s a girl there with the beau-ti-ful- 
est name. P’r’aps she’d trade. I don’t be- 
lieve she’d mind the least mite. She just 
started to-day, too, and her name is Violet 
Gwendolin. P’r’aps the girls would like me 
better if my name was Violet Gwendolin, 
and if I didn’t wear sleeved aprons. Course 
I can’t help ’bout my hair.” 

She rested her small chin in her hand, and 
looked anxiously at her father. He looked 
very thoughtful too. 

“Well, dear,’ he said finally, “if your 
name has not been enrolled yet, and the 
other little girl is willing. Only I’m rather 
sorry; for Sarah was my mother’s name, and 
I think it beautiful. Her hair was like yours 
too—the golden auburn that catches all the 
sunshine, I like it best of any color. You 
know that Grandmother Parker’s name is 
Matilda, and she’s right here with us, so I’m 
afraid she’ll be hurt. She may think that 
you don’t like being named for her.” 

“Oh, but I do,” said Matilda quickly, ‘‘and 
you must cross your heart not to tell, father. 
It’s our secret, and I’m only a-going to be 
‘Violet Gwendolin’ at school. I’ll be just my- 
self at home, I’d rather. I could give her 
my ring if she’d change names.” 

“Lend it to her if she’ll change for a week,”’ 
said father. “I think you'll have all you 
want of that name in a week.” 

“Oh, but I know I won't,” said Matilda, 
happily. “I think it’s the beau-ti-fulest 
sounding name; I don’t see how her mother 
thought of it.” 

Then she gave him a bear hug, and ran off 
to school, her face all sunshine again. She 
was waiting now for the little black girl to 
come, as she watched the others in their 
game of London Bridge. It’s rather 
strange how selfish children can be in their 
play sometimes, just because they do not 
stop to think. These girls were having such 
a good time themselves in the game that 
they had quite forgotten the little new 
scholar with her shy eyes and her long- 
sleeved apron. 

But, when school called, the trade had been 
accomplished. The cherished turquoise 
ring had been transferred from the small 
white hand of Sarah Matilda to the small 
black hand of Violet Gwendolin in the next 
row. 

After the other names had all been called, 
the teacher said, ““Now you may give me 
your name.’’ And she smiled so kindly at 
Matilda that the little girl lost all her shy- 
ness and answered quite distinctly, ‘‘Violet 
Gwendolin Merrill.” And it sounded even 
more fine than she had expected it would. 

“And yours?” said the teacher, with her 
kind eyes on the little black girl. 

But the new Sarah Matilda had forgotten 
her surroundings. Her radiant smile was bent 
upon .her hands, and she was turning the 
turquoise ring around and round upon her 
finger, When, after a long pause, she dis- 
covered that all the school was looking at 
her, she became still more confused, ‘‘ Please 
give me your name?” repeated the teacher. 

“Vio—no, ma’am, dat hain’t it no moo. 
T’se done foogot dat dar name: I has foo 
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suah!’ said the child, looking helplessly. OV 
at Matilda. 7 
“Her name is ‘Sarah Matilda,’” said that 
little girl firmly, with the thought that she « 
was very glad it was not her name. @ 
black eyes shot a grateful glance into the ‘ 
blue. & 
But hard days were ahead for the new 
Violet Gwendolin. The little black 
seemed to find it impossible to adopt her new | 
name as readily as she had adopted her new 
ring. She became the new Violet’s shadow, 
and, whenever that name was called in ee 
games, she flew to answer it. This was 
noying to the present owner of the nail 
When roll was called in school, it was the : 


had to answer for her almost always. 
As the week went by, matters grew worse, 


instead of “Matilda” to her spelling paper, , | 
and the new Violet, who was rather proud of { 
her spelling, had often to be marked by the » 
old Violet’s untidy paper. 

Things reached a climax at last, Friday 
afternoon. 

“It’s a very strange thing that you can | 
never remember to answer to your own 
name,’ said the teacher. “Violet nearly ~ 
always has to answer your name for you. I~ 
can’t understand it. You act as if you did 
not know your own name.” ; 

“Dat dar isn’t my own name,’ said the 
little girl, indignantly. ‘‘Dat issuch a onery, 
outlandish ole name dat I clean forgit hit 
mose der time! Matilda ’spise dat name — 
hursef, was why she done trade hit to me foo 
mine!’’ At 

There was a dreadful pause; and then 
Sarah Matilda was on her feet looking bravely 
at the teacher. She was a little indignant 
herself. ‘I didn’t despise it,’ she said. 
‘“That’s my two grandmothers’ names, and — 
so I couldn’t despise it! It’s not ‘onery’ and — 
it’s not ‘outlandish.’ It’s a good name, and — 
I’m not ’shamed of it any. more, and I'd 
rather trade back, She can have ‘Violet 
Gwendolin’ again. It’s made me lots of © 
trouble. I only thought the girls would like 
me better if I had that name, ’cause they 
said mine-was old-fashioned. But now I 
don’t mind if it is.” 

And she sat down rather flushed, but — 
glad to be once more the owner of “Sarah 
Matilda.” 

“An old-fashioned name is nothing to’ be 
ashamed of,” said the teacher. “My own is — 
rather old-fashioned, and I like it. ‘Mary — 
Ann’—just plain Mary Ann. I think it will 
be wisest for us each to ae 2 our own names — 
hereafter,” 

Violet Gwendolin leaned ie over, and laid — 
the turquoise ring on Matilda’s desk, and 
then her kinky little head dropped on her | 
arm on the desk in front of her. It had been 
such a beautiful possession—that turquoise — 
ring. 

That evening, when Sarah Matilda, sit- 
ting on her father’s knee, her bright head — 
against his shoulder, told him all about it, 
she said, “I think it was very silly of me, 
father, don’ t you think so?” 

“Very silly,”’said her father pinching her — 
cheek. “But I wanted you to find it out for 
yourself. You have no reason ever to be 
ashamed of that name, and I hope you'll 
never make the name ashamed of you,” 


i 
“T guess I'll take my birthday dollar and 


get Violet Gwendolin a ring of her own: she 


Earawfal, father, about giving nae 
she cried.” 
tilda eyed her tiny band of gold affec- 
ately. ‘‘Will a dollar get it, father?” 
Yes, and T’ll buy it for you when I go 
town to-night,” said her father. “‘T’ll 
st one with not as much gold in it, but with 
t brightest kind of a red stone, which will 
uite outshine yours, and will please Violet 
dolin much better.” 
nd it did—Anna Deming Gray, in the 
gregationalist. 


Teddy’s Cherry Pie. 


) Itcertainly was a delicious pie, and the best 
‘of it was that Teddy himself had helped 
ake it. Every cherry that went into it 
ud been stoned by his stubby little fingers; 
id, when the top crust had been laid care- 
ly in place, mamma had allowed hin to 
p the edges with a fork before putting 
in the big, hot oven. 
For the next half hour Teddy hovered 
im waiting for the moment when mother 
uld pronounce the pie “done’’; and, when 
t did come out of the oven, with its flaky 
rust baked to a golden brown, and delight- 
little tricklings of crinison juice escaping 
om the tiny holes pricked in the top, Teddy 
thought there had never been another so 
tempting. 
_ “T hope there will be enough to go round,” 
he said, somewhat anxiously. “It seems 
is though it wasn’t as big as when you put 
it in the oven.” 
_ His mother laughed as she placed it on 
the pantry shelf to cool, and told him that 
"she thought his appetite had grown, and 
that there was no danger but that he would 
Get as much as was good for him. 
_ Teddy walked slowly out on the porch, 
and sat down on the top step. Somehow, 
! he didn’t feel like going very far away from 
that pie! He wondered if his cousin Dorothy, 
who was coming to dine with him, was fond 
of cherry pie. Perhaps, as she was just 
| getting over the measles, she ought not to 
have a very big piece.. He wondered, too, 
|: if it would be polite for him to have two 
FE pieces, and he thought that perhaps he would 
Tather have the extra piece and not be quite 
so polite. Hark! What was that noise? 
Supposing the cat should get into the pantry! 
vie thought he had better go and see. 
Now what do you suppose made him open 
and shut the door so softly, and tiptoe 
across the kitchen floor in such a quiet 
way? 
It seemed strange, because Teddy was 
father a noisy little boy, and his way through 
the house was usually marked by a series 
of bangs and thumps. 
_ Perhaps he wanted to surprise pussy. Do 
you supposé that was the reason? But no 
pussy was there, and the pie was safe where 
mamma had leit it. 
It surely was a delightful pie. How well 
he had crimped the crust,—-almost as well as 
mamma. But no, stop! There was a place 
where the edges were not quite together. 
‘Of course mamma would like to have the pie 
took well, with company to dinner. He 
tried to press them closer, but they would not 
Meet. 

Perhaps there were too many cherries 
it! What should he do? Ah, Teddy! 


a something whisper to you that the 
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thing to do was to hurry right out of that 
pantry, quick? 

Suddenly a chubby hand reached out, and 
a little finger disappeared into the pie, and, 
when it came out, two rosy cherries came 
with it, and were popped into a mouth as 
rosy as themselves. 

One, two, three times it went in, before 
Teddy felt sure that the edges would meet, 
and then he hastily pinched them together 
and slipped away, with a little guilty feeling 
tugging at his heart. ‘This was soon for- 
gotten, however, in the bustle caused by the 
arrival of his aunt and cousin, and not till 
dessert was served did he think about what 
he had done. 

But, when Molly came in with the pie, 
he remembered. Somehow, it. didn’t look 
quite so tempting. 

There was that little guilty feeling tugging 
at his heart again, and then suddenly he 
started. What was mamma saying to 
Aunt Lizzie? Teddy could hardly believe 
his ears, and yet he had distinctly heard her 
say, ‘‘Teddy had a finger in this pie!” and 
every one was looking at him and smiling, 
and oh, how dreadful it was! 

Teddy’s face grew scarlet, and, sliding down 
from his chair, before any one could speak, 
he ran out of the room and up the stairs to 
his own little room, where he hid his hot 
face in the cool pillow, wishing he might 
never have to take it out again. 

How had she found out? Did mothers 
know everything? And then to tell it right 
before Aunt Lizzie and Dorothy! He felt 
that he could never look them in the face 
again. 

When his mother came upstairs in search 
of him, she found a very much ashamed little 
boy, who, however, bravely told the whole 
story; and what do you suppose mamma did? 
Why, she laughed and laughed at first,— 
she couldn’t help it,—and then she told him 
that it was his own little guilty conscience 
that had put such a meaning into her words, 
for that she had meant only that he had 
helped her make the pie. And then, of 
course, she forgave him, as mothers always 
do when little boys are sorry. But, when 
grandma heard about it, she told him the 
story of ‘“Meddlesome Matty.”—Pau/ine F: 
Camp, in the Sunday School Times. 


Under a Window. 


BY ALICE W, POPE. 

Mr. Robin (nervously). Really, Aquilla, 
I reckon we left the south a grain early 
this season. ‘The change in climate is ex- 
treme, and you know my lungs have been 
delicate ever since we travelled in that snow- 
quall last year. I’ve left off my light-weight 
under-feathers, too. But you are always 
in such a flutter to start. 

Mrs. Robin (with a chirp). Now, Robby 
dear, don’t croak! You look as black as a 
raven. Don’t you know that, if we had 
waited, we should have had to travel with 
such a mixed flock? I only wish birds of a 
feather did flock together. ‘Those o-ka-lee-ing 
blackbirds just set my pin-feathers on edge. 
And the best stopping-places will soon be 
crowded, too; and high! 

Besides, I do like to get north in time to 
snap up bargains during spring cleaning. 
Things are fairly given away then. 


| 
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There’s the loveliest ravelling hanging 
from a rug on the line yonder. I shall come — 
back and take it if I don’t see anything 
I like better. 

Do fly down now and look at it with me. 

Mr. Robin (protesting). My dear bird, 
dow’t ask me to go bargain-hunting. I’d 
rather face a cat! It’s time I was at work. 
Early worms don’t grow on shrubs these days. 
But what does a ladybird know about busi- 
ness -— 

Hold on, ’Quilla, where are you darting to 
now? 

By Audubon! if she hasn’t got a worm! 


The Horse that knew his own Stable. 


A nice old country clergyman, a trifle 
over-proud of his worldly wisdom, was in need 
of a new horse. His old Dobbin that had 
served him many a year was getting stiff 
and past his work, so the minister resolved 
to take advantage of a horse fair to be held 
in his neighborhood, and sell his old horse 
and buy a new one. So off he drove to the 
fair by himself alone. 

As he asked such a small price for old 
Dobbin, he soon made a sale, but to find a 
horse to replace him seemed a work of diffi- 
culty: some were too heavy, some too tall, 
and some far beyond his means. But late 
in the afternoon he came across just the very 
thing he wanted. 

He took a fancy to the animal right off; and, 
though the price was high, a little haggling 
hrought it within his reach, and, paying just 
double what Dobbin had brought, he soon 
had the new beast harnessed in and on his 
way home. 

The horse took the road steadily and 
quietly, and more and more the minister 
felt satisfied with his bargain. Soit was with 
a very cheerful voice he hailed his man, as he 
drove up to the house, to come and admire 
his purchase. 

The man looked at the horse and then at 
his master, then back again at the horse. 
“Ve have brought back ye’re ain beast.” 

“No, no,’ said the minister, springing 
out of the gig. ‘‘Itislike him. You see the 
resemblance? It made me take a fancy to 
thisone at once. But Dobbin has flowing 
locks, this one is short cropped; and oh, 
his coat is darker, too; think how gray 
Dobbin was getting.” 

The man unharnessed, continuing to re- 
peat, “It’s ye’re ain beast,”’ and the minister 
continued to protest, when Dobbin settled 
the matter by walking quietly off to his own 
stable and his own familiar stall—Animal 
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As I glance up from the date of this letter 
and look out upon the blinding snow-storm 
surrounding me, it almost seems as if I had 
made amistake. ‘This untimeliness taxes our 
faith and courage, and yet, breaking through 
the snow, I see a slender spray of bush honey- 
suckle with a brave pink blossom upon it! 
And the wise robins have evidently no idea 
of turning southward. So perhaps it is not 
so bad as our fancy paints it. ‘Things 
rarely are. ‘There are generally pink blos- 
soms and bird songs amid the hardest 
storms. 

The cheeriest bit of church news at hand 
is the good fortune that has come to the 
Elizabeth (N.J.) people. With Mrs. Black- 
well’s gift of land, and a considerable sum 
of money subscribed, already the Unitarian 
church seems an accomplished fact. 

The realization of the Elizabeth people’s 
hopes is largely due to the loyalty and de- 
termination of the women of the Branch 
Alliance. ‘That band of women have faith- 
fully held on for years. Never allowing 
discouragement to crush them, they have 
struggled onward, subduing obstacles, and 
have now seen their labors rewarded. Every 
such instance should give courage to other 
Alliances. 

The Flatbush church is another example 
of this kind. At the church’s lowest ebb 
the Alliance was strongest and the women 
apparently undismayed. And now the new 
church building, enlarged to the full design 
of the original plan, is nearing completion. 
The congregation is growing, and _ there 
seems to be every prospect of success before 
Mr. Harvey and his people. 
~ William Jennings Bryan is to give a lecture 
for the benefit of the Flatbush church soon. 
At least he is to give it for himself and the 
church; but, as he will speak upon a subject 
foreign to politics, and as his powers of 
oratory are well known, he will probably 
draw a large audience, and substantially 
aid the Fourth Church. 

The New Jersey Unitarian Men’s Cluh, 
formed four years ago, gave a dinner at 
the Hotel St. Denis not long since, and it 
proved to be a great success. Women 
were present, and Mr. Crothers, Mr. Wiers, 
Mr. Hunt, and Miss Padgham spoke. 

The interest in this new club is growing. 
It tends to form a firmer fellowship among 
New Jersey ministers, such as has proved 
so helpful to the New York ministers through 
their club. 

The Lenox Avenue Church is very active 
in its various departments of work. Mr. 
Wright conducts a religious study class which 
fills a long-felt want. He tries to answer 
all questions put to him, and talks upon 
relevant subjects in that 
brings out the 
members. 

The Sunday School is a thriving one at 
the Lenox Avenue church, and Mrs. Wright 
plans very successfully for the school in 
general and her own class of teachers 
especially. The Easter service has been 
set for a Sunday in the near future for this 
school, and Mr. Horton’s compilation of 
Easter poems will be used. 

The dancing class has proved a great help 
in bringing the young people together, 
and a minuet and other dances in costume 
will be given on the evening of April 12, 
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Mr. Wright exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton on Sunday, April 7. 
Mr. Wright often exchanged with Mr. Chad- 
wick, and it is a pleasure to know that the 
custom will not be dropped now that a new 
minister has come to the Second Church. 

The Church of the Messiah has evidently 
entered upon a new phase of its history. 
Mr. Holmes gives himself ardently to all 
church and Alliance work, and Mr. Collyer 
is delighted with his young assistant. The 
people eagerly respond to the awakened 
activities, and the outlook for the old parish 
is most hopeful. 

Every one is glad to hear of any honor 
paid to dear Mr. Collyer, and -it makes 
us all proud as well to know that he is going 
to open a Carnegie Library next summer, in 
the English village where once he toiled at 
the forge. A bust of Mr. Carnegie is to be 
placed in the building, and besideit, by the de- 
sire of the people and the glad consent of 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Collyer’s bust will also be 
raised. 

Dr. Slicer, as another evidence of his 
willingness to help along any good public 
cause, spoke in Brooklyn recently, at a 
meeting called to consider the formation 
of a People’s Institute in this borough, 
similar to the one now doing such splendid 
work in Manhattan. 

Whether such an institute could be 
supported here remains to be seen, In 
many ways the two boroughs are as distinct 
in their characteristics as they ever were. 
For that very reason anything that tends to 
unity ought to be encouraged, but the fact 
is very apparent that the Brooklynites 
prefer Manhattan theatres and concerts, 
and even the proposed new academy in 
Brooklyn is still struggling for funds. 

At Mr. Forbes’s church the Easter services, 
morning and afternoon, were very beauti- 
ful. Beside the regular morning exercises, 
the right hand of fellowship was extended 
to two who desired to join the church, and 
a class of young people from the Willow 
Place Chapel were welcomed to the fellow- 
ship of the society after a service of con- 
firmation., 

It is the custom at the First Church to 
have the Willow Place Sunday-school join 
the home school on Easter afternoon, and 
it is always an occasion and 
song. 

The brief Wednesday afternoon services 
Mr. Forbes holds during Lent have proved 


of flowers 


very helpful. There is music of special 
beauty, as well as a short address each 
day. 


On March 8 the society held its annual 
dinner and sale. Over $700 was received, 
and a gratifying proof of the social success 
of the affair was the welcoming of ail the 
Unitarian ministers of Brooklyn and_ their 
wives to the hospitality of the ‘Mother 
Church,” 

The Second Church, Mr, Dutton’s, is gain- 
ing in numbers, and the growth is not of the 


sudden, doubtful kind, but a steady, slow 
increase. Old members are renewing their 
allegiance, and Mr. and Mrs. Dutton are 


reaching the hearts of the people whom Mr, 
Chadwick taught the true spirit of loyalty. 
The annual sale at this church held March 
15 was unusually successful and the social 
atmosphere delightful. 
For April Mr. Dutton’s subjects of sermon 
akecy co prile si, 


“Religion and Culture”; 
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April 21, ‘“ Worship”; April 28, “The C 
of Nature.” 4 

Mr. Brundage of the ‘Third Church, 
Brooklyn, has met with a sad loss in the 
death of his mother. ‘This sorrow has in- 
terrupted much of the personal work Mr 
Brundage freely gives to his people 
the city at large. 

The large Peace Conference to be held i 
Manhattan on the 14th, r5th, and 16th o 
April, is looked forward to with much ea 
ness. It is needless to say that the Society 
of Friends and all Unitarian churches are 
well in the fore of the movement. 

Sometimes, when we, among ourselves, 
congratulate the times upon the liberal 
attitude of all religious belief, we get a ru 
shock from our orthodox friends. It may 
be that such repulses are necessary to keep 
our own energy vital. The exclusion of 
Unitarians from the Conference of Christian 
Churches was an instance, and the recent 
Revival, so-called, in Brooklyn a few weeks 
ago, is another. 

At each reappearance of these outbreaks 
one is amazed to find how little they have 
progressed in method or form. They a - 
like old-fashioned diseases. Names miay 
be changed, but the symptoms are recog- 
nizable at once. = 

Not long ago I went to Yonkers to visit 
the settlements there, not simply because 
they were ‘settlements, but because t 
Unitarian church is interested in them, 
with one Mr. Greenman himself is connected. 
Several of the women of the Yonkers society € 
are active personally in the settlement 
movement. . 

The Slav element is largely represented 
in Yonkers, and, as those people are rather 
low in the emigrant scale, their needs are ~ 
peculiar and their poverty often distressing. 

The settlement known as Prospect House 
strives to meet the needs of this class es- 
pecially. A young Unitarian woman is at 
the head of the movement, and Mr, John 
Spargo, author of ‘““The Bitter Cry of the 
Children,” is the head worker. By ail who 
have read the book the keynote of sym- 
pathy for the child will be remembered. 
This seems to be the prevailing motive at 
the settlement. 

Like all such undertakings in the beginnial 
Prospect House is cramped by the need 
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hat it really might accomplish 
nes it believes in is problematic. 
n while, that tiny cottage in the 
gnifies kindness to the needy 
of the foreign element massed 


ked contrast to that humble 
is the Woman’s Institute of 
_ This was founded in 1880, and 


nization has a certain prosperity 
les it to handle the work in a firnn, 
way. It has one characteristic 
“particularly appealed to me. It ap- 
to have but one ideal,—certain things 
done and the best methods employed. 
her the Institute, in the end, has the 
recognition or not does not largely 
into the manager’s calculations. 
“Institute may see a crying need: 
r undertake the relieving of that need, 
Ay if Gt thinks the Board of Education 
)ome other organization can secure better 
than zt can, it promptly turns the 
- over to the stronger helper, and either 
mishes all authority or performs 
‘service seemns within its scope. 

stitute has become a sort of clearing- 
x many worthy schemes for better- 
community. It is affiliated with 
} New York Association of Working 
inen’s Society, the National Association 
Vomen Workers, and the Eastern States 
ic Education Association. 

ie Institute has a good kindergarten, 
the usual departments of settlement 

any: 


Rev. Amory D. Mayo. 


Monday, the 8th inst., Rev. Amory 
yo died at the home of his son, Arthur 
fayo, in Washington, D.C. His death 
sudden and unexpected. He had 
tly failed in health, but still looked 
d with the expectation of living, as 
of his ancestors had, to extreme old 
His eighty-fourth birthday came Jan- 
y 31, and was celebrated at the home 

sson. He was born in Warwick, Frank- 
County, Mass. He entered Amherst 
lege, but, at the end of the first year, 
use of ill-health, was obliged to leave. 
l afterward studied for the ministry in 
with Dr. Hosea Ballou. His first 
stry was in Gloucester, Mass., where 
served a Universalist Society for eight 
After that he had settlements be- 
en 1846 and 1880 in Cleveland, Albany, 
cinnati, and Springfield, Mass. When 

_ Mayo resigned from the Church of the 
ty in Springfield, Mass., he began what 
called his “Ministry of Education in the 
ith.’ That was his main occupation for 
mty-six years. In the earlier years he 
sived an annual grant from the American 
itarian Association. After this was dis- 
tinued, he collected from various friends 
ually what was needed for the support 
his work. In 1893, at the request of 

William T. Harris, then United States 
amissioner of Education, he began writing 
laborate history of the American Common 
ool. In late years all his attention has 
: given to the completion of this work. 

history, until 1860, has been printed 
he annual reports of the United States 
amissioner of Education, and it was Dr. 


/ton 


jo’s intention and hope to issue the 
is ' - 
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whole work in several large volumes. In the 
years between the founding of our National 
Conference and his retirement from the 
active work of the ministry, Dr. Mayo was 
deeply interested in the questions which 
then divided the parties, which in those 
days were known as radical and conservative. 
He took the conservative side and pushed 
the argument with great zeal and energy. 
When he was settled in Cincinnati, he 
engaged in a controversy with representatives 
of the Catholic Church in that city, and was 
always an eager advocate and defender of 
the American Comimon School System. But 
his interests were largely in the literary 
world, and he greatly valued the friendships 
which he made there. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 9. There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Sharpe, St. John, and Ware, and 
Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Winsor. 

The treasurer made the following state- 


ment for the month of March, 1907:— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand March 1, 1907 ...........-. $63,918.50 
From donations ... asta aeaees 14,644.80 
Income of invested funds 2,080.25 
Interest on bank deposits .... 69.87 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary R. Hall, Keene, 
N.H., on account of the residue of her 
estate, unconditioned, and established : 
as a fund bearing her name. ... 4,500.00 
General investments and other funds, 
amount received for reinvestment . 5,500.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans. cise I,190.00 
Amount refunded for r overcharge Prrced 70.00 
Books sold, etc . Reyer oh 23 778.32 
$02,751.74 
EXPENDITURES . 

For missionary purposes . $3,540.75 
Books, tracts, etc.. 5 2,882.05 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. e 1,305.68 
Expenses of Unitarian Building . ae 363.94 
California Relief Fund, amount paid eee 300.00 
General investments and other funds, 

amount invested : 8,727.50 
Investment Church Building Loan ‘Fund, 

loan to church ... 900.00 
Special Fund, amount ‘held for speci: al pur- 

poses, not yet called for ....... 30,00¢.00 
Accrued interest and all other purposes « 68.27 

Cash on hand April 1, 1907 .............-. 44,662.65 

$92,751-74 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
upon the settlement of the estate of Mrs. 
Hall of Keene, it was 


Voted, Vhat the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver to Charles H. Stone a deed of a certain 
tract of land, with buildings thereon, situated in Keene, 
N.H., and bounded on the north by Coolidge Street, on the 
east by Washington Street, on the south by Cross Street, 
and on the west by land of Charles Griffin. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That an edition not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
copies of the Year Book for 1907 be published, under the 
direction of the secretary, the same to contain a revised 
list of churches and ministers, with such other matter as the 
secretary may deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister. 

Voted, That, in preparing the ‘List of Ministers,” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Confer- 
ence be availed of as in previous years, 
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China 
Dinner Sets 


We invite the attention of intending 
purchasers, or those interested in seeing 
the best products of the famous Potteries 
(foreign and American) to our Dinner 
Set department (3d floor), also to the 
Stock Pattern department (4th floor). 

Dinner Sets from the ordinary low 
cost, 112 pieces at $8.50; also the 
medium cost sets at $25 up to the 
costly china services from Minton, 
Cauldon, Haviland and Royal Worces- 
ter, at $200, $350, $500 and upwards. 

Many of our shapes and patterns are 
Stock Patterns, which can be readily 
matched for years to come, an advan- 
tage appreciated by experienced house- 
keepers. Other services are special and 
not duplicated. 

Table Services or Single dozens of 
plates for presentation, made to order 
from Minton, Haviland and the Royal 
Worcester, with crest, initial or mono- 
gram, requiring about four months for 
execution. 

China Course Sets in attractive de- 
signs, recently landed, consisting of 
Oyster Plates, Soup Sets, Fish Sets, 
Entree Sets, Roast Sets, Salad Sets, 
Game Sets, Pudding Sets, Ice Cream 
Sets, Dessert Sets, Chocolate Sets, 
A. D. Coffee Sets. 

In the enlarged Glass Department 
(2d floor) will be seen an extensive 
stock of plain, etched and crystal cut 
table ware, including the color and gold 
Vienna Sorbet Sets, Flagons, Finger 
Glasses, Caraffes, etc., adapted to Wed- 
ding and Complimentary Gifts, with 
or without initial or monogram. 

All grades, from the ordinary pressed 
table glass to the costly foreign and 
domestic products. 

New subjects of the old Wedgwood 
blue Historical Plates, including late 
ones of Roosevelt and Cleveland. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella 
and Cane Holders, Ferneries, Choco- 
late Pots, Guest Room Water Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Vases, Odd Pitchers, etc., 
on Main Floor and Gallery. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms are many 
novelties in rich paintings on porcelain, 
vases, statuettes etc. Richly decorated 
plates (in single dozens), rare bric-a-brac. 

Never before was our stock larger, 
more valuable and comprehensive than 
now. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 

Free deliveries in Boston and adjoin- 
ing places. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(TEN FLOORS) 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Corner Hawley Street, near Washington 
and Summer Sts, 
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Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Miss Louisa P. Loring for her very acceptable gift of the 
plates of the ‘“Hymns of the Ages.” 


Upon report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Perkins 
Fellowship for the year beginning May 1, 1907, to Mr. 
George B. Spurr of the Meadville Theological School, $200, 
for study at the Harvard Divinity School. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported, through the treasurer, that 
the following loan had been inade, since the 
last meeting of the Board of Directors: 
Follen Church, East Lexington, Mass., $900. 

The secretary presented a document from 
the First Congregational Parish, Naples, 
Me., asking for recognition in the Unitarian 
fellowship, and it was 


Voted, To instruct the secretary to send the greetings 
of the board to the First Parish of Naples, and therein to 
state that the action taken by the society itself constituted 
its entrance into the Unitarian fellowship. 

Voted, To approve as trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, for a term of five years, the follow- 
ing persons: Dr. Chester Rowell of Fresno, Cal.; Mr. J. 
Conklin Brown of Berkeley, Cal.; and Mr. L. W. Blinn 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
subscribers to the fund for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the Tuckerman School, and that the treasurer be 
authorized to make payment from this fund upon requisi- 
tion of the president. 

Voted, To appoint as auditors of the treasurer’s accounts, 
Mr. Morris F. Whiton and Mr. Howard W. Brown. 


The president brought up again the matter, 
of the possible exposition of our work at the 
Jamestown Exposition. It was decided to 
take no action. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. Sr. Joun, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


To Canada and Back. 


While the Unitarian Association is doing 
good work through the “Billings Fund,” 
sending out speakers into the field, West and 
South, the Sunday-School Society is doing 
something similar. Using the ‘‘Good Will 
Fund” as source of financial supply, we 
are able to send a visitor, now and then, 
to our Sunday Schools. The second report 
of Rev. W. I. Lawrance is herewith offered, 
and I think it will interest all, even those not 
directly sharing in Sunday-School work, 
We have in his letter an open window into 
the conditions of our churches at several 
points. 


My dear Mr. Horton,—Once more I have 
the pleasure of reporting a happy series of 
visits to our Unitarian churches and Sunday 
Schools, under the auspices of the Sunday- 
School Society. On the evening of April 
3 I met about twenty of Dr, Morgan’s co- 
workers in the vestry of the church at 
Albany, N.Y. Dr. Morgan has been with 
this society only a few-months, but already 
his zeal and wisdom have been productive 
of good results. He believes in the Sunday 
School, as one of the chief agencies for good, 
has arranged for this part of his work an 
excellent system, and is infusing into it an 
earnest spirit. At our gathering questions 
were asked with eagerness, essentials -were 
selected and dwelt upon, and parents and 
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teachers took earnest counsel together, 
aiming incidentally at increasing the size of 
the school, but chiefly at quickening the 
religious life of the young people. 

The next evening I was in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where I had the unusual experience 
of holding two meetings in succession, in the 
same auditorium and with the same audi- 
ence. Beginning at 8 o’clock, I spoke for 
an hour and twenty minutes on Japan and 
our mission there. Then, after an inter- 
mission of ten minutes, we held a Sunday- 
School Conference, lasting more than an 
hour, every moment of which was full of 
interest. About sixty persons attended the 
first lecture, and, despite the lateness of the 
hour, fully forty remained for the conference. 
A steady rain-fall prevented many from 
attending. Here also the pastor, Rey. 
W. Delos Smith, has been with them but a 
few months, yet long enough to have made 
a deep impression of earnestness, and to have 
inspired the people with renewed confidence. 
The parish is small, and there are few 
young children; but, with a fine group of 
young people ready to take places as leaders, 
their outlook is most hopeful. The policy 
of making their Sunday School the central 
feature of their missionary attack upon the 
city was urged, their peculiar situation sug- 
gesting the wisdom of the policy. 

Again the next evening I was with the 
church in Toronto, and here, once more, 
the minister has been in office but a few 
months. In fact, on the evening of my 
visit there was a reception to the minister, 
Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon and his wife. 
This fact, instead of precluding the presenta- 
tion of the Sunday-School work, as at first 
it seemed might be the case, furnished an 
especially fine opportunity for doing so. 
Through the courtesy of the parish and the 
combined modesty and zeal of Mr. Hutcheon, 
my mission was not merely recognized, it 
was made the central feature of the evening. 
The pastor, who was to have been the hero 
of the hour, cut short his own address, as 
he told the people that the representative 
of the Sunday-School Society, who had come 
all the way from Boston, might have time 
to speak, 

I tried not to abuse this precious privilege, 
and took only twenty minutes of their time. 
But not one second of that time was lost! 
Addressing them first as parents, and then 
as Sunday-School workers, I urged the 
duties arising from each of these relations 
to the young people, especially in developing 
the religious life. The response of the 
audience, about one hundred and fifty in 
number, proved hearty, and the chairman 
and subsequent’ speakers gave earnest in- 
dorsement of the ideas set forth. Mr. 
Lamb, the presiding officer of the evening, 
was the first child baptized in the Toronto 
church, sixty years ago, since which time 
he has maintained an unbroken connection 
with the society, being now its chief officer, 
The other speakers included the pastor’ of 
the Swedenborgian Church, the president of 
the Society of Friends, and Rev. Mr. Casson, 
a retired Methodist clergyman, who is father 
of our Unitarian pastor at Ottawa. 

The Toronto people mourn deeply the 
loss of their last pastor, Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, whose six years in their pulpit 
commanded the attention and the respect of 
even Canadian conservatives. But, because 
Mr. Sunderland’s work was so constructive, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the J 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massl| 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Ci 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin g 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 7 


The American Unitarian Associat 


Founded in 1825. B: 
The chief missionary organization of the Uni 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, | 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, ai¢a. 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, anc 
votional works. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. € cb 
E. St. John. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francl : 
Lincoln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 23 


Unitarian Sunday—School Society: 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tr 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, « el 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, { 
cago. : 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. MeN 


National Alliance of Unitarian Wom me 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denomina 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Flore 
Everett. . 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Catlin. <7 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. : 

Promotes the organization of the young people of 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. __ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Phi 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 4 


Organized in 1886. 
The practical working committee of the Unita: 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by p 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, a 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request 
addresses on various phases of the temperance questio 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Seoul 
Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, i 
C. L Stebbins. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles: 
Stearns me: 


they have made the change to ano 
pastor without the loss of an adherent, b| 
with some gains,—a fact that is an hor) 
to the former pastor and to his successor, al 
not the less to the congregation. In tl) 
connection let me say that, as one vis 
churches remote from our denominatio: 
centres, he finds a zeal, a devotion, a ¢ 
secration, born of their greater trials, wh 
one misses in places where it is easier 
be a Unitarian. The ‘Toronto Chur 
under Mr. Hutcheon’s able and devo 
leadership, is sure of an excellent futi 
the more so as they realize the impor 
of the Sunday School, and intend to € 
phasize its value. 

On Sunday, April 7, Ly had =the plea 
of preaching in the splendid church 
Buffalo. Here I visited and spoke to 1 
Sunday School, and had some confe 
with workers, but held no separate Sunda 
School meetings. In conclusion let me S$) 
that every such visit I make streng’ b 
the conviction that the churches will welee 
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in I thank you for the privilege of 
x these churches. It was an honor 


_ I heard no criticism of the society’s 
‘rk or publications, but did hear much 
mmendation of its methods and loyal 
of its president. 
Faithfully yours, 

Wiiiiam I. LAWRANCE, 


1 to observe their loyalty to our organiza- 


Taking the statements of Mr. Lawrance 
—\d Mrs. Beatley, with my own experience, 
m more and more convinced that there 
Je latent Sunday-School possibilities in the 
tarian denomination which need awaken- 
g. There are various reasons, which 
‘shall take the liberty some time to give 
this department, why the Sunday-School 
{0 k of the Unitarian churches has not been 
*heognized and cultivated as it ought to be. 
» these causes do not lie with the laity en- 
ny, but are to be found frequently in the 
» /ganized forces of our body. 

; a Epwarp A. Horron. 


' Young People’s Religious 
‘ Tnion., 


if " 

[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
jectetary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
sacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 


otices should be sent to her.] 


| San Dieco, Cayr.—‘‘The financial prob- 
-em seems to bother the Mutual Research 
‘lub more than anything else. We have 
succeeded in paying off the debt on our 
‘piano, have had to fall behind in our monthly 
church dues in order to do so. We pay four 
‘dollars a month to the church. In the last 
‘few months we have lost several of our good 
members by moving to other places. So 
we feel quite short-handed at present, but 
we are in hopes that our new members will 
/soon work in. We are just about to try a 
series of ten-cent socials, to be held at the 
Jhomies of our members, to help us in a social 
and financial way.”’ 
Towa City, la.—‘‘Owing to a misunder- 
standing in Unitarian circles here, the Young 
| People’s Religious Union is now independent 
of the church,—that is, of the church people,— 
‘for there is no organization at present, 
and we are obliged to pay $2 every Sunday 
night for our hall, as the church property 
was sold last year. You can easily under- 
stand that, when such a sum must be paid 
by a circle of some thirty, in various circum- 
stances financially, it is rather difficult for 
‘us to maintain our existence.” 

BEpForD, Mass.—The Guild here has 
taken upon itself the hiring of a pew in the 
church in order to encourage the habit of 
church attendance among the young people. 

West BripcGEwaTER, Mass.—Last month 
the union held a social and supper with en- 
tertainment, from which $33 was netted and 
given to the church. From the proceeds of 
@ previous entertainment this same union 
presented the church with new service books. 
A choir of the young people has been organ- 
ized that renders most efficient help at the 
weekly church service as well as on other 


occasions, 
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Conasset, Mass.—“‘A lecture was given 
on Monday evening, March 18, by Miss 
Emma R. Ross, upon her ‘Adventures in the 
Philippines.’ The lecture was most enjoy- 
able in every way. Miss Ross brought Fili- 
pino costumes with her, and dressed up sev- 
eral young ladies in them. ‘This gave all a 
very good idea of the way the natives dress 
on different occasions. She brought also 
photographs and curios, which were dis- 
played, and which made her lecture very en- 
joyable. The union hopes to hear another 
of Miss Ross’s lectures some time, and highly 
recommends her to other unions. Our lect- 
ure was quite a financial success which was 
very gratifying.” 

Norts Easton, Mass.—‘‘Our guild is at 
present striving to start a fund for the rental 
of our Parish Hall, as the lease expires soon.” 

WELLESLEY HILuis, Natick, Mass.—‘‘Our 
church is now a union Union, including 
the young people of Unity Church, Na- 
tick, and of the Unitarian Church at Welles- 
ley Hills. At the next meeting the young 
people of Eliot Church, South Natick, will 
also join with us. It has seemed better to 
have one union in the three churches rather 
than to have no union at all or even three 
weak and inefficient ones. We meet fort- 
nightly, first at Natick, then at Wellesley 
Hills. We shall probably go down to South 
Natick from time to time, when we have 
members from that church. Thus far we 
have only had the regular service Sunday 
evening at 6.30. At one meeting we had 
coffee and crackers served, so that the young 
people could tarry a moment and get better 
acquainted. At one meeting we dispensed 
with a leader, and had different ones read 
from the various tracts the one thing in 
them that most appealed to them. This 
expression, indirect though it was, was very 
valuable. Each member read only a para- 
graph or so. I was surprised to find that 
the thing that appealed in one way or an- 
other was the naturalness of Unitarianism.” 

EXETER, N.H.—The Exeter Guild of the 
Young People’s Religious Union that was 
for sixteen years a prosperous organization, 
finally went the way of many another society 
and became dormant. Now, however, it 
would like to take up the work again, ‘‘to 
have the historic connection kept up. The 
organization has never been actually aban- 
doned. The old officers held over. It is 
our purpose to renew our connection with 
the National Union.’ Good news indeed, 
and an exainple we wish many more of our 
dormant or semi-dormant unions would feel 
disposed to follow. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. C. E. Park of the First Church will 
preach in King’s Chapel, Sunday, April 
21, at 3:30) PM. 


At King’s Chapel, the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, April 24, by Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes of West Newton. 


At the Ministerial Union, eleven o’clock, 
April 29, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson will be the 
speaker. Subject, ‘‘Unitarian Byways and 
Sign-posts of the West.”’ Prof. L. P. Jacks 
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of Oxford, England, editor for the Hibbert 
Journal, will be the afternoon speaker, Sub- 
ject, “‘The New Idea of Catholicity.”’ 


Meetings, 

CHIcaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The regu- 
lar meeting was held on Thursday, April 
4, at Unity Church, with a good attendance, 
Mrs. Backus presiding. Commiunication read 
from Mrs. Husted, president of the Alliance 
at MHarrietta, Mich. acknowledging and 
thanking the Associate Alliance for the 
donation sent them for their church work. 
Two letters were read from Mrs. Catlin, 
treasurer of National Alliance. A com- . 
mittee from the Alliance was appointed to 
care for the library at central rooms. As 
many as might find it convenient were 
requested to attend the approaching con- 
ference, to be held in Detroit, Mich., May 
13, 14, and 15. Miss French gave an fex- 
haustive report of philanthropic work 
throughout the country, prefacing her re- 
marks with ya few zselections from /Prof. 
Peabody’s lectures on Social Ethics in {the 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


“In Hudson, rsth inst , by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Charles 
Waltern Knowlton and’ Minnie Adams. 


Deaths. 


JOHNSON.—At Cambridge, Mass., April 15, Rev. 
William Henry Johnson, sixty-two years. 


MORGAN MEMORIAL RUGS 


A sale of rugs will be held in the vestry of the 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, April 22 and 23, from 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. The rugs are of varying sizes; some 
are made from rags, some from carpeting; all] 
are fresh, clean, attractive; and the prices are 
reasonable. Some are washable and desirable 
for bath-rooms. Housekeepers who neéd a 
supply for summer cottages will do well to ex- 
amine this collection. Purchasers will get a 
good article. They will also have the satisfac- 
tion of. helping the industrial department of 
Morgan Memorial to continue its unique work 
of industrial relief. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. r 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to need} 
children. Pe 
Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. __ 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. - 
Applications solicited from families within ey miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St.. Boston 


ee 
YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E S._ Read, Highland Springs, ME 


ORSE WANTED.—If any one has a safe horse 

he would like to have a good home for, for the sea- 

son, or would like to give some one, Mrs. E. C. Headle 
| wife of a Unitarian minister, of Bolton, would gladly ac- 


cept. Mrs. E. C. Headle, Bolton, Mass, 
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United States. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, who is president of the Brown- 
ing Society in that city, gave a most ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘The Religion of Browning,”’ 
showing his great optimism, his belief in 
God and the soul, and that he was a poet 
of faith. Many quotations from his writings 
were given, illustrating these points. After 
the close of the paper a discussion followed, 
showing we must have love, as the motive 
power, rely on our instincts and intuitions, 
and feel that God is in us and working in us, 
On April 17 a Fellowship Supper is to be 
given at Church of the Messiah, with Mr. 
Fenn as invited guest. After luncheon 
an informal reception was tendered to Mr. 
Wicks and his wife, who accompanied him 
from Indianapolis, thereby offering to all 
an opportunity to meet them. ‘The follow- 
ing subjects will be presented at the next 
meeting: ‘School Children’s Aid Society,” 
Dive Wenn AGEs“ Bureatl! ot Charities,” 
Adjourned to meet May 2, at Hinsdale. 
Emma C. Raker, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The seventh and last meeting of the sea- 
son was held at the South Congregational 
Church Monday evening, April 15. Fol- 
lowing supper and a short devotional ser- 
vice, Mr. Edwards called the meeting to 
order, He’ announced the committee to 
consider a revision of the Bible as follows: 
Mrs. J. A. Beatley, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
Rey. G. F. Pratt, Mr. Allen French, and 
Mr. J. H. Edwards, and the delegates to 
the next meeting of the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union, Mr. C. J. Johnson and 
Mr, Nelson Crosskill. Mr. Secrist was 
introduced by the president, and presented 
the report of the Committee on Graded 
Lessons. The report made the suggestion 
that, in addition to kindergarten and ad- 
vanced lessons, the course be divided into 
twelve grades, as follows: four primary 
grades, made up of introductory lessons 
and stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and from religious history; four 
junior grades, consisting of familiar pas- 
sages from the Bible, early and later Old 
Testament Narratives, and one grade of 
the Bible history and Palestine in history; 
and four senior grades,—the Life of Jesus, 
Paul, Great Characters of Christian His- 
tory, and Unitarianism. 

Mr. Secrist reported practical unanimity 
in the committee. It was voted that 
the report be accepted, and that the com- 
mittee be thanked for its efforts. After 
some discussion it was also voted that the 
secretary be requested to print and inail 
copies of the report to the superintendents 
and teachers of the schools represented 
in the Union for their consideration. In 
the discussion that followed, Mrs. Beat- 
ley, Mr. Lawrance, Mr. Horton, and others 
took part. Although preferences for some 
rearrangement were expressed, all united in 
praising the painstaking work of the com- 


mittee. Mr. Secrist asked for careful con- 
sideration before final judgment of the 
report. It was voted that the meeting 


recominend to the incoming board that the 
discussion of this report be continued at 
the October meeting. Mr. Leavens for 
the Nominating Committee presented the 
following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Mr. Nelson Crosskill; vice 
president, Mr. C. B. Humphreys;  secre- 
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tary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins; treasurer, Mr. 
Carl Wetherell; directors, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, Mr, Allen French, Mrs. H. J. Gur- 
ney, Mr. C. J. Johnson, Mr. L. P. Nash. 
The secretary was directed to cast one ballot 
for these officers, who were thereupon de- 
clared elected. It was voted that the 
retiring treasurer be thanked for his ser- 
vices, and that the Report Committee 
continue in office until the autumn, Mr. 
Edwards inade a few appropriate remarks; 
and, after a vote of thanks to the South 
Congregational Church for its hospitality, 
and a word of greeting from the new presi- 
dent, the meeting adjourned. 


Churches. 


AsHBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: ‘The seventieth anniversary of 
the birth of Mr. Shaw, who has been pastor 
of this church for about thirty-nine years, 
was celebrated at the parsonage on April 
8, by the gathering of a large number of 
friends and parishioners with hearty con- 
gratulations and letters and presents. 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. M. O. Simons: The annual meeting of 
the church of the Unity was held on the 
evening of April 5. ‘The reports from all 
departments were very encouraging. The 
treasurer announced that during the year 
the church people had contributed to their 
church $25,000, and. that at present the 
church was loaning $1,500 to the Savings 
Bank. The remaining debt of $13,200, on 
the new church building has been paid. 
The annual contribution to the Western 
Conference has been increased a little to 
$216, and the usual contribution of $200, 
to the American Unitarian Association has 
been much more than quadrupled. Thirty- 
five people have received the Right Hand of 
Fellowship. Beautiful memorial windows 
for Mrs. Thomas White and for Mr. and Mrs. 
W. P. Southworth have been installed. The 
Unity Club, the Unitarian Club, and the 
Women’s Alliance made highly interesting 
reports of a prosperous year. From the 
Alliance report: all day meetings are held 
three Fridays in each month, attractive 
luncheons being served by committees in 
charge. We are realizing, by our close co- 
operation and fellowship, the Alliance ideals. 
In devising waysand means for more efficient 
usefulness, our church interests are broadened 
and quickened. Two literary programmes 
have been given each month on the subjects, 
“Liberal Religion in Different Countries,’’ 
and ‘Practical Philanthropies of Cleve- 
land,’”’” The Alliance has given over $3,500 
for the new church building, 


SALEM, Mass.—Second Church, 
Alfred Manchester: The annual meeting 
was held April 1. In spite of a severe storm 
there was a goodly number present. At 
supper eighty-two sat down and nearly all 
remained to the business meeting. Reports 
of a most encouraging character were made 
by the committees. The financial report 
was gratifying: there was no debt of any 
sort, and no one owed a dollar to the church! 


Rey. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The Sunday-school 
received a fine large picture, elegantly 
framed, of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
as a gift from Mrs. William S. Sampson, 
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and on Easter morning the picture 
formally presented to the  schoc 
Hale, with his daughter and wife, 
living here with him, were sent for an 
seats in the fore part of the Sund 
room. ‘The picture was standing 
easel, and covered with an Ameri 
Mr. Pierce, the pastor of the chure 
sented the picture to the school in 
of Mrs. Sampson, The whole pro 
was a complete surprise to Mr. Hale, 
he was visibly affected. ‘The picture 
hangs on the south wall of the 
school room amongst other pict 
prominent and revered leaders of the chr 
It is expected that in a few weeks a pic 
of Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, a pe 
holder in this church for so many 
will also be secured. The vesper 
given during the week preceding 
were largely attended and were d 
appreciated. The church year ends ] 
on April. 1, and the annual meeting 
been held and the trustees elected for 
coming period of three years. The re 
of the treasurer of the church was q 
satisfactory; but the treasurer, Dr. Geo 
N. French, who has served in that capae 
for twenty-one years, was forced to annow 
his resignation. He is not in robust 
and his physician has recommended 
abroad. Mr. Charles E. Hood was el 
as his successor. The church people hi 
are beginning to agitate the question 
more commodious quarters. The Sun 
school has outgrown its present q 
and every Sunday morning the chut 
auditorium is completely filled. It is f 
that, in order that the Sunday-school mia 
grow and the church broaden its im 
ence in other ways, the time is near 
hand when the edifice that has served 0 
purpose since 1877 will have to be ab: 
doned, or some arrangements made for t 
construction of additional room, or ¢ 
acquisition of a new site and the erecti 
of a new building. The interest in ¢ 
church and its work here is increasin 
and the growing attendance indicates th 
more and more people are craving th 
message of free religion. Eighteen 
members were added to the church r 
on Easter Sunday. Rev. A. D. Mayo hi 
been a pew-holder in this church for mat 
years, and his death last week was deep! 
regretted. He preached occasional  séi 
mons in the church up to last year. 1] 
contribution of this church to the Amerie 
Unitarian Association for its work t 
year is about double what it has been, beit 
nearly one thousand dollars. ‘This city 
peculiar in one respect, and that is in 4 
number of transients who visit it daily, }\) 
There is no city in the country, probably, |) 
the churches of which have so many tram |/ 
sient listeners each Sunday. While thet 
are a large number in this city who 0 
this church ‘“‘home,”’ and who attend hel 
when they go to church at all, the pew 
are filled with strangers every Sabbath Day 
In order that the regular attendants ma 4 
have their rights in the premises and | 
visitors from all parts of the country ma 
be given a welcome, the new board of tru 
tees is confronted with a problem, TI 
new year is faced with confidence, howe’ 
and the outlook is full of promise. | 
demand has ever been made upon 
people of this church which has not bee 


(27) 


fully and cheerfully met. The Eicnoatien 
}is not to sit down and rest content with 
© what i is, but to press on the forward move- 
~|ment. Some new methods are to be adopted 
> in order that the younger men and women 
)of the congregation may be pressed into 


su) ¥ service. 


Personal, 


Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn has been invited 
to write the annual ode for the two hundred 
-and sixty-ninth anniversary of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Society of Boston 

‘} to be held on the first Monday of June. 
| This anniversary is one of the greatest 
of the stated occasions of Massachusetts, 
- and has never failed to be held, save twice 
~~ during the Revolution, in the entire period 
') of two hundred and sixty-nine years. Mr. 
©) Schermerhorn is one of the honorary ex- 
qe chaplains, and preached the last sermon of 
| the company in the Old South Church in the 
7 year 1871, since which date all the religious 
+) portion of the anniversary occasion has been 
)) held in the New Old South Church on Boyl- 
| ston Street. 


Prof. Laurence P. Jacks, editor of the 
|| Hibbert Journal, was in Boston last week, 
and was a welcome guest at various Uni- 
tarian festivities. He preached in the 
First Church in Cambridge on Sunday, April 
7, and spoke at the Parish Club of that church 

on Tuesday evening together with Dr. S. A. 
| Eliot and C. W. Wendte who explained the 
| plans of the International Council. On 
| Monday Prof. Jacks attended a meeting 
1) of the Boston Association of Ministers, 
% and on Wednesday was the guest of the 
+ Unitarian Club at the Hotel Vendome. 
' He preached at the South Congregational 
f Church (Dr. Hale’s) last Sunday. On 
‘| Monday, April 29, he will give an address to 
| the Ministerial Union in Channing Hall on 
| “The New Idea of Catholicity.” 


Under the auspices of the Billings Lect- 
ure Fund, Rev. C. W. Wendte is to hold 
a series of conferences with a number of 
our liberal churches in the Middle West, 
in the interest of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, to be held in Boston 
next September. ‘he dates of his present 
engagements are as follows: April 28 (a.M.), 
Cleveland, (p.m.), Toledo; April 30, Cin- 
cinnati; May 1, Indianapolis; May 3, St. 
Louis; May 5 (a.m.), Chicago, Third Church, 
‘(p.m.) Universalist Church at Englewood, 
unison meeting; May 7, Madison; May 8, 
Milwaukee; May 10, Grand Rapids, Uni- 
‘versalist Church; May 12, Ann Arbor; 
May 14, Detroit, Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. During his absence his pulpit 
at Brighton will be filled by Rev. Messrs. 
HG, Wilson, S. A. Eliot, D.D., and C. E. St. 
John, Rev. W. M. Backus, the secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, at 175 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, is in charge of 
Mr. Wendte’s appointments while at the 
West. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...-....+ 201 seer see: - $70,968.70 
Apr. 8. Society in New Bedford.....-++-+++++ 718.34 
8. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.. Baiatd 804.50 
8. Society in Lancaster... -.-+--+- +++ 189.25 
8. Society in Alton, Ill. ......-+-e+- see 34.00 
8 Second Society, Brookline......+++++ 126.00 
8. Society in Windsor, Vt. .... +... 002+ ++ 10,00 
8. Church of the Disciples, Boston....- 1,501.00 
8. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ....- ee 
8 9.00 


. Society in FOR co aeons see's 


Apr. 


. Sunday-school, 


y- 
Z National “Alliance Branch, 


: Sarah 's. Kimball, eCalenie ne 
- National Alliance 


oo oO Cooonnooe Rom ome che Hecke che Les) 


. Society in “Montreal, Can 
. Miss Martha Hale, Boston 
5 Ree 


. Arlington Street Church, Boston.... 
L. W. Bosart, Springfield, Ohio..... 
. A Friend.. 


Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
. Society in Oakland, Cal. ...... és 


King’s Chapel, Boston...... 
Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Society in ‘Hacken- 
sack, N. p ; 
Society in Taconia, N eta Bales: aes claies 


. Society in Franklin, N.H. 


Society in Spokane, Wash. . ase pose 


. Society in Kennebunk, Me........... 
. Society in Littleton.. 


Sunday-school, Society in Louisville, 
Portland, 


Branch, First 
Church, Salem.. 


Sunday- school, Society | in ‘Fairhaven, 


. Miss Grace T. Howe, Asheville, N.C., 
. Society in New Bedford..... 

. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N. Y., 
. Society in West Upton.. 


Mrs. A. B. Chamberiain, “Sturbridge, 


. Society in Bernardston........ 

. Society in Marshfield Blilise ce: 

. Society in McKeesport, Pa. . ase 
. Society in Allegheny, Pa. ............ 
5 Cee of the Messiah, aor eS 


David M. Kirkpatrick, Geneseo, 


3 Society in Vineyard. Haven. peepee 
. Society in Brighton. : 
; ae ue deat Society. in : ‘Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
i tte jome cm Sheppard, Penn ‘Yan, 


5 Society i in “Madison, Wis. Serer cries 
. Society in Alameda, Cal. . 
. National ie ‘Branch, 


“‘Kenne- 
bunk, Me.. Blotter 
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Apr. 11, Society in New Bedford............+5 $10.00 
rr, Society in Northfield...........5.+.5+ 7.00 
1x. Miss Mary E. Shaw, Newark, N.J.. 10.00 
rr. Unitarian Church of a Souls (Cor- 
respondence) .. ees 59.co 
II. IAB te in Hinsdale, Ties 11.50 
11, Third Church, Chicago, iM 16.45 
tr. A Friend (for ‘special purposes 12,500.00 
12. Chestnut Hill Society. 127.00 
12, Society in Peabody...-..... 107.92 
2 tang e in Lincoln, Neb. . 45.00 
12. Miss M. E. Ingals, Denver, Co 40.00 
12. Society in ae vamarenseiatne 10,00 
12 Ware, Mass. ..-.e.+ cee 5.00 
12 National Lets Branch, Augusta, 
@y) ngca.csde ne sanosuoeonrpocodndndes 50.00 
12. National fe aS GALS pris So- 
ciety, Buffalo, N aiseam amas 50.00 
12. Society in Uxbridge..--..-- +2. sseee, 75.00 
ee pes Society in Newton es le 
to 1,600.00 
12. First, Church i in “Bostons- 50.00 
12. Society in Fitzwilliam, N. He 5.00 
12. National Alliance Branch, Wollaston, 10.00 
13. Mes Augusta Osgood, Lewiston, Me., 5.00 
EPA EE TIONG we ceeaam nenbiegsemeneemeeaerie 20.00 
13. National Alliance Pre: Ween, 
Kantowcss 5.00 
13. Society in Wichita, Kan. PTO COCrE 7.73 
13. Miss Marian L. Blake, Boston...... 50 00 
13. Society in Berkeley. Ca Oe 009 100.cO 
13. First Parish of Dorchester........... 1,700.00 
$103,398.36 
Francis H. Lincoun, 7veasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ireland furnishes only 154 per cent. of 
| the foreign-born whites in the United States, 
but she supplies 29 per cent. of the foreign- 
born white insane population in its hospitals. 


Wat Blue Flame Means 


in two. 


stove warranted. 
er’s write to our nearest agency. 


Rayo 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is unequaled. It gives quick results because its 
heat is highly concentrated. Cuts fuel-expense 
Made in three sizes. 
If not at your deal- 


If not at your 


Lamp 


all-round household use. 
Made of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. { 
Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled 
in light-giving power; an ornament to any room. 
Every lamp warranted. 
dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated) 


It means the 
hottest and cleanest 
flame produced by 
any stove. ‘This is 
the flame the New 
Perfection Oil Stove 
gives the instant a 
lighted match is ap- 
plied—no delay, no 
trouble, no soot, no 
dirt. Forcooking, the 


Every 


is the best 
lamp for 


‘ 
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Pleasantries. 


Advertisement in a German-Swiss news- 
paper: “Board and lodging required in a fine 
family by a German lady of the Middle Ages. 
Address,’’ ete. 


Teacher: “By whom is Russia governed ?” 


Scholar: ‘By Cesar.” “By Cesar! What 
are you talking about?” Scholar: “It says 
so in my geography. Here it is: ‘Czar’!” 
Exchange. 

Unprecedented: “I never knew a woman 
to love her husband as madly-as Mrs. Toot- 
filer.’ ‘How does she show it?” “She 


lets him have the top drawer in their bu- 
reau.””—Chicago Record. 


“My pa’s an Odd Fel- 
low,’”? boasted a little boy. “My pa’s a 
Free Mason,” replied the other. ‘‘An’ that’s 
higher, for the hod fellows wait on the 
masons!”’—Tut-Buts. 


Secret Societies ; 


“Have you not mistaken the pew, sir?” 
blandly said a Sunday Chesterfield to a 
stranger, as he entered it. “I beg pardon,” 
replied the intruder, rising to go out. “I 
fear I have; I took it for a Christian’ S¥ 
Exchange. 


A STUDY IN ENGLISH. 


“Good-morning, Margrave!’ said the vassal; 


“And how is the Margravine ?” 


“Good-morning, vassal!’ said the Margrave ; 


“And how is the Vassaline ?”’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A friend sends the following pleasantry, 
which actually oecurred: ‘One of our Uni- 
tarian ministers fell into a deep cistern, and 
was nearly drowned. An Irish Catholic in 
the town said, ‘Well, begorra, they won’t 
have to sind for holy water to the pope of 
Rome now. They can have it on tap.” 


A Parisian guide was showing to one of 
our countrymen the interior of a public 
building about which, as it was evident, 
his knowledge was superficial. ‘“‘What do 
those twelve figures represent ?”’ asked the 
American, pointing to some not very con- 
spicuous carytides. The guide scratched 
his head a moment, and responded, “Those 
twelve figures represent the nine Muses.” 


A Brookline man tells this story of a little 
three-year-old of the masculine gender, as 
big a bunch of mischief as ever drew breath. 
One day he was particularly mischievous at 
the dining-table, and was told he must cease 
his unseemly behavior or leave the table. 
There was a painful silence for a few mo- 
ments; and then, despite the warning in his 
mother’s eye, the youngster broke out, 
“Mamma, I have said, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ three times, and he won’t go!’— 
Beacon. 


The story is told of a friend who taught 
an old man to read. He made good prog 
ress; and the friend, not having seen 
him for some time, called one day to inquire 
after his welfare. Finding only the old 
man’s wife at home, he asked her, ‘‘How is 
James?’ “‘He’s well, sir,” said the wife. 
“How does he get on with his reading?” 


“Nicely, sir.”’ “I suppose he can read his 
Bible very comfortably now?” ‘Bible, 
sir! Bless you! He is out of the Bible and 
into the newspaper long ago.’’—Mvzd-Con- 
tinent. 
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COFFEE 
SETS 


1 51 WASHINGTON:STE 


CORNER-‘WEST-ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB ee BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jan. 1, set: ve ocen beseciaess ($40;700, 090/55 
LIABILITIES. shessessiecseevs | 36:600/270,05 
$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
wept F. seo a President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


PEL, fered, 
WM RNER, Asst. Sec'y. 


PIPE & REED - 


Yo 0 OR 
120 eae) 
Bos 


TON ~— MAS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


» PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Properly and Thoroughly Repa 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remo 

and Packed Moth-proof 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARP 


RENOVATING WORK 
Oldest in New England. — 


15 Temple Place. ter. r2it-2 
Educational.. 
hters of 


The Misses Allen wal nown ed 


ALLEN, will reopen their dence, fon Gir’ 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for G: 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
year. College Preparatory, Genera] and Specialcow 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gyn 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The. 


MacDuffie Schall 


FOR GIRLS. | = 


Springfield Massachuseti 
One of the pleasantest and most homeli 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment, 
The marked feature of the school is its indivi 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectual 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a colle 
preparation, or a general education. A uniqi 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the co: 
and the absence of raw east winds makes i 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds a 
throat troubles. ‘ 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ete, 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin . 
and grounds, will be sent on application.  — 
Address Box 1711. = 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. : 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


OVER, N.H 
A Unitarian See where young people of both sexes ar 
fitted for college for $200 a year including tuition an 


board, T. P. FARR, 2 


The Meadville Theological Soho 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Dav 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. _ 1 
catalogue address the President, 


F. 0. SOUTH WORTH 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. - 
teaching. Scholarships. = Invi 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


Location high and d 
atts. Siro me and dry. tabornaies 


For Boys. 
for mechanic 


‘Shogt 
teachers. Earnest bi 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for callegat oe 


tific school and business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
E, Ro dge- 


ing. Address Dr. D. E. WH 
Hall. Wellesley Hills. Mask pat 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. i ; 
Rev. Cuas.W. Wenpre. Price ays can; bral died ; 
Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., oston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents — 


per copy. Young People’s R ? 
Br. Barton & ple’s Religious Union, a5 Beacon 


BSB W. LPRAY 8! ST. BOSTON. 


ce ihn "lh ne 7" 


